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New England and Other Matters. 


To Madame Nordica, the famous soprano 
pictured on our front cover, New England will | 
always mean “home,” for she was born in Farm- 
ington, Maine, was graduated at the Boston | 
Conservatory, and in these states achieved her | 
earliest successes. Madame Nordica—whose | 
maiden name was Lillian Norton—completed | 
her musical education in Italy and won a repu- 
tation on the continent which her subsequent 
career has heightened. Critics say that she is 
heard at her best in oratorio and as Marguerite 
in Gounod’s Faust. 

Boys everywhere will feel a deepened | 
regard for Rear-Admiral Schley because of an 
admission he made at the time of his recent visit 
to his old home in Frederick, Maryland. ‘The 

“closest shave” he ever had, he said, was not in | 
the Spanish war, but during his boyhood, when 
a bull “treed” him and kept him in the tree all | 
day. Older people have been wont to laugh | 
unfeelingly at boys who had an experience like | 
this, but the boys always knew it was no joke 
ee perhaps to the bull; and,now that a 

hero has owned to sharing their emotions they | 
will be able to stand up straight and tell the 
story to the universe. 

Many thousand Boston children have | 
gone a-pleasuring, in the last two years, by the 
help of the Randidge Fund. That consists of 
fifty thousand dollars. The rich man who 
bequeathed it to the city of Boston decreed that 


the income be used in giving summer excursions | 


to poor children, and in 1897, the first year 
it became available, six thousand shared its 
benefits. 

During the summer of 1898 the good work 
was greatly broadened. ‘'welve thousand chil- 
dren were taken on a sail down the harbor, to 
spend the day on Long Island, Here were a 
running-track, basebail fields, swings, and, for 
the very little ones, sand-heaps. Experts were 
engaged to give the children swimming-lessons, 
and luncheon was provided. 

The churches and charities aided the city 
officials by taking a “day” each, and choosing 
the children who should go. Buta larger plan 
was put into effect by the authorities alone, 
while the day-exeursions were going on. Camps 
were built, and during the months of July and 
August, Boston boys between the ages of twelve 
and sixteen were invited to come to Long Island 
and “camp out.” 

A hundred boys could be taken care of at one 
time, and each party was permitted to stay a 
week. ‘They were housed in a wholesome spot 
overlooking the ocean and “all outdoors,” and 
from six in the morning until eight at night they | 
lived in the open air. ‘They were well fed, not 
burdened with superfluous rules, and heartily 
encouraged to have a good time; and they came 
home healthy and happy. 


Next year it is hoped that five hundred boys | 


|'The last summer was especially a season of 
anxiety; but when the cold weather came they 
began to hope they would be able to tide the old 
man over his hundredth: birthday. 
days before that day, he died. 


Nevertheless, since he left no will and appeared 


to have no relatives, the farmer and his wife 
| thought that they would be justified in taking 
the jewels as well as the gold. They hastened 
to open the big chest. It was full of serap-iron! 


| 


Easily Explained. 


Every one knows how ¢asy it is for every one 
|else to be mistaken, and yet too many of us 
| continue to express very hasty judgments of | 
| persons and things. Here, for example, is a 
| scrap of conversation reported by an me i 

“I distrust that man on sight,” said J 
Vewegrey 9 Jones is one of the men who think | 

urn detectives. “Y <7 sir, I wouldn’t 
ran A that man with a saw 


“H’m!” said Robinson, siehement to know | next summer, enter Comer’s Com- 


| the man in question, and held a very different | 
opinion. “And why not, may I ask?” 
“In the first place, do you notice the 
insinuating way i in which he carries his shoulders ? 
| 'That’s craft! 
“Oh!” 
“In the second 














pew his fists as if he hada rip. upon some- | ) Write 
ng that aie would persuade him to loosen. General Office Work, or as jor 
‘ | Stenographers particulars. 


“ it 
“In the third place, do you see how furtively | 


| he glances from side to side? That’s guilt.” 
here was ho use. 
“T hap now that man,” said Robinson. | 


“And | 
antly. 


| p44 


oma right? ”* demanded Jones, triumph- 
you are wrong. He has just become 


soldenl oa to go in the street with his 
cycle, early all bicycle-riders have these 
signs.” ., 


Judged by his Eyes. 


The color of a man’s eyes is not generally 
looked upon as a very important thing, except as 
a matter of personal appearance, but travellers 
in some parts of South America are sometimes 
disagreeably convinced that it matters very much. 
Where a man with dark eyes may go in safety, 
one with light eyes will find his life in danger. 
A man who has eyes that in any way remind the 
Indians of a cat will not be trusted by them, and 
when they do not trust him they are apt to do 
him injury. 

A writer in Popular Science News tells of 
Eee 
Indians, Gomuating bail . 4 asiness, when a a 


party of 
the same tribe, w fad bees drinking, came 
along, and seei 
man with eyes ves like a cat! 


ss the tender, raised the cry, “A 

Let u us kill him now!” 

ers compasions read his side fu e, for the 
trader’s companions reached his justin tine. 
The writer says that the inci is a common 
one. At many places a man eet light-colored 
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ing,|the midsummer vacation 





place, you observe that he | 


666 Washington Street, cor. Beach, Boston. 





eyes is never safe. There are Indians in South 
America who will kill such a man at the first | 
opportunity. The sight of him is sufficient to 
make them hang round for days for the express 
purpose of killing him, so much do they hate and | 
suspect him. 
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can be accommodated at the Long Island camp. | 


It will be no small achievement to have taken | 


them out of the streets and given them a chance 
to get in touch with nature. The state and the | 
nation will benefit, years hence, by every such | 
act which reminds these children that the purpose | 
of authority is to assist as well as to restrain, 


and that a Christian civilization considers the | 


happiness and welfare of the humblest. 

There was a funeral recently on a certain 
farm which lies near the boundary-line between 
Massachusetts and Rhode Island. The farmer | 
himself acted as undertaker and sexton. 
were ho mourners, The deceased was a cente- 
narian, almost; yet the occasion wholly lacked 
that atmosphere of reverent solemnity which 
generally attends the burial of an aged man, and 
the farmer told the reason why: 

It was in 1868 that Mott, the man who has 
just died, came to the farm. He had a big 
iron chest that weighed about six hundred 
pounds, and he told the farmer that he distrusted 
banks, and that the chest contained his fortune. 
There were jewels in one compartment, he said, 
and the rest of the chest was filled with gold 
mohurs, the loot of the treasuries of Indian 
kings, during the Sepoy war. 

Mott showed some of the mohurs, and employed 
the farmer to sell two of the diamonds. They 
were ‘genuine, there was no doubt of that, and 
after the old man had lived with them, paying 
his way, for a year, the farmer and his wife 
were in a mood to consider the proposition 
which Mott then made. He told them that, if 
they would maintain him as long as he lived, he 
would give them all the gold in the chest; and if 
they kept him alive until he was a hundred, they 
should have the jewels also. 

Mott was then about seventy. It seemed a 
safe bargain,—the old man was ill and in 
bed when he proposed it,—and they finally 
agreed. 

Then began a thirty years’ bondage. They 
waited on Mott “by inches,” as the saying goes. 
They fed him on rump steak when they them- 
selves were eating crackers, and they ran for the 
doctor on the slightest provocation. (His bill, 


| 
There | 


Not Cut Out for a Soldier. 


It is not always the best student who makes 

| the best soldier. It is told that a certain youth, 

who at school was famous for learning things by 

| rote, volunteered, and soon afterward was put 

ton sentry duty. The orders were read to him 
and he was posted. 


After a while the colonel, adjutant and ser- 
Fhe colonel came out to inspect the sentries. 
| colonel asked the young soldier what would 

be the first thing to do if the enemy were to 
surprise him. 

“I'd get the countersign, sir,’’ 
' soldier. 

“But, my good man,” said the colonel, “they | 
are the enemy and don’t know it.” 

a an sir,” replied the young soldier, “I'd | 
make them repeat it over a me till they did 
know it!” 

The volunteer was ordered up for a little 


answered the 


further instruction in the art of warfare. 
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Alarming Case. 


“What’s the matter with you?” asked one 
physician of another. “If you had five children 
down with measles and one with tonsillitis, as I 
have, you’d have cause to look sober.’’ 


“I’m worried about my daughter,” began the 
other, when his friend interrupted 
in a shocked voice : 

“Don’t tell me that pretty creature is ill! 
looks the —— of health.” 

“She’s healthy enough,” said the perturbed 
father, “but here she is, twenty years old, just 
out of "school, and she has ‘views’ already !’’ 


She 





To Amateur Photographers. 


An illustrated souvenir of the Companion 
Exhibit for 1898 has been prepared for the con- 
tributors to the contest. It contains the judges’ 
report in full, half-tone reproductions of examples 
of each prize-winner’s work, and the names of 
all of the nearly thirteen hundred contributors. 
It is printed on fine paper, and may be had by 
enclosing a two-cent stamp to the Photographic 





~by the way, amounts to about a thousand dollars.) 








Department of The Youth’s Companion. 


im, saying, |, 


CHOOSING A SCHOOL. The publishers of the Com- 
panion will be pleased to send to any one requesting | 
it a Catalogue of any Academy, Seminary, Military | 
School, Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Nor- | 
mal School, College or University in New England. } 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, | 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston. 
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How a Boston Girl Looks 





COPYRIGHTED, 1898. BY A. J, LLOYD & CO. 


IN A PAIR OF 


Lloyd’s Glasses. 


You can’t tell by this cut, but you can at a glance at 
an 8 x 10 photograph of this girl, which we will give you 
free, if you are interested. Call or write. 

Your Glasses adjusted FREE at our store. 
ANDREW J. LLOYD & CO., 323 W: 
Established 1870. Branch : 
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“January 
Ist, 


Enter 
Burdett 
College.” 


Largest Business College 

in the World! 
Bookkeeping, Correspondence, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Etc. 
Roll-top desks for pupils. 
Chamber of Commerce prices. 
Friday 2 o’clock Lectures. 
Situation Department. 


Visitors welcome. Prospectus Free. 


694 Washington Street, Boston. 
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May be Eaten 
in the Dark. 


Pillsbury’s Vitos, the ideal wheat 
food for breakfast, 
and will keep until eaten. 
cereals in packages have to be 
critically examined before using. 
Pillsbury’s Vitos is just as good one 
Grocers sell it. 
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In Two Parts.—Part I. 
EMMED in by mighty barriers of 
rocks and earth, Sims’s Hollow 
knows no long days, even in 
summer. Not until the sun has 





does the hollow gain its first 
glimpse of his golden face; and while he is 
still high in the heavens his radiance is hidden 
by the wooded peak of Rip Shin. 

There is no afterglow from the setting sun. 
For a brief space his beams are reflected by 
the crowding ranks of giant summits, as if 
each had lighted a short-lived taper as he 
passed them by; but these soon burn out, and 
then the hollow lies in darkness till the moon 
has risen high. 

There is not much dallying over outdoor 
tasks, or much loitering by the way in these 
narrow valleys. The people wake refreshed 
after the long nights, and spring to the labors 
upon which their lives depend—wrestling with 
the stony soil for scanty crops, gathering fresh 
fuel from the storm-felled forests, caring for 
the flocks whose wool they spin and weave for 
raiment, toiling painfully along the steep trails 
to the mills with grist, and back with meal for 
pones and porridge. 

On an afternoon in November, when the 
sun had wheeled across the narrow valley, and 
paused as if on the summit of Rip Shin before 
taking the plunge to westward, a barefooted 
boy of twelve came slowly round the bend 
which was the last lap of the homeward course, 
staggering under the weight of a heavy sack of 
meal. At early dawn he had shouldered the 
shelled corn and started to the mill; and his 
pale, perspiring face bore witness to the length 
and difficulty of the way. 

He stopped, put down his bag, and climbed 
to the topmost rail to rest a moment before 
taking the “nigh cut’ across the stubble-field 
to the cabin. He had not sat there many 
minutes before he heard a long, shrill whistle 
in the laurel thicket that skirted the field; then 
a joyous barking, and a sound as of plunging 
through the bushes. 

First came a dog, yelping and whining with 
delight, and making little springs into the air 
to lick the bruised and dusty feet of his young 
mistress. Then came a girl, slender and 
sinewy like the boy, with the bent shoulders so 
pathetic to behold in the children of the 
mountains, where all must bear heavy burdens. 
The girl set one brown foot upon a prostrate 
log, and leaned against the stake and rider of 
a neighboring panel of fence, without a word 
of greeting. She knew that if her brother had 
any news for her from the world outside Sims’s 
Hollow, the only way for her to get it was to 
hold her peace until he should be ready to tell 
it. She knew by his ruffled brow that he had 
something to tell. 

Long she stood motionless. The dog, weary 
of his unreturned caresses, lay down in the 
corner, ready to respond to the first sign that 
he was wanted. The shadow of Rip Shin 
crept toward them stealthily, like an incoming 
tide. It engulfed them, and spreading across 
the fields, began to scale the heights of Old 
Buck. A chill wind, that had been kept at 
bay only until the sun went off duty, rushed 
up the valley, searching their belated summer 
garments for the warm young flesh. A bell 
began to jingle near them, and a lank cow 
came lurching in a zigzag course out of the 
underbrush, over the logs and roots and prickly 
branches. 

“Thar’s Blackie!” said the girl, aloud. “I'll 
have to go and milk.” But the boy caught 
hold of her gown to stay her. 

“Don’t go yet, Texy!” 

She madea pretence of pulling away from his 
grasp. “I’m ’bleeged to go, King; it’ll be dark 
now before I’m through milking and feeding.” 

“T got a tale to cry, Texy.” 

She turned away her face to hide the glow 
of rapture which she felt overspread it instantly. 
She had more than once seen the budget 
snapped shut when she appeared too greedy 
for its contents. She leaned against the fence 
again, impassive as a graven image, although 
the cow came and rubbed its hornless head on 
her rigid arms, and shook its bell in petulant 
surprise, 

“Christmas falls on a Sunday this year.” 


Still she held 
tongue; he had 






| to the Branch school- 
house Christmas 
day.” 

| She straightened her- 
self with a jerk. “Did 
ye ask Fate Greene 
to sei mammy’s name 
| down first this time?” 1] 
She stepped close tohis | 
side as she spoke, and 
laid a hand upon his 
shoulder. Her freckled, 
pretty face wrinkled 
with emotion. 

The mother of these 
| two children bad died 
| years before, but her 
|funeral sermon had 
| never been preached. 

Ministers came but 
seldom to this lone 
place, and the dead 
| sometimes had to wait | 
| for years for the funeral |] 
| discourse. || 
| “Yes!” the boy ex- 
| claimed, and clinched | 
| his fists, his blue eyes 
| flashing. “‘And if mam- 
my gets cheated out of 
her funeral this time, | 
I’ll be—I’ll make some- 
body suffer for it, if I | 
have to wait till I’m 
growed up!” 

There was a respon- | 
sive gleam in the girl’s 
dark eyes; but her lips 
curved sorrowfully. 

“Reckon old man | 
Biddix won’t get in his || 
tongue first, for his six 
babies? It'll take a 
whole day to preach 
those six funerals. | 








*Mandy Pharo, she 
"lows he's tried to get 
| them preached nigh 
| onto thirty year, and 

|he’s getting plumb | 
riled.” {| 

Her tone was anx- 
ious, as it might well 
be. Funerals went largely by favor, even in 
the backwoods, and if the Biddix oligarchy 
might be lightly set aside in the dispensing of 
them, what should Sims’s Hollow expect? 
| “Reckon he won’t get it?” she repeated. 
| “Itll take a whole day to preach those six 
funerals !”” 

“No, sir! Fate Greene gave me his hand, 
and crossed his heart, to have our mammy’s 
name heading the paper.” 

A little more they talked, the girl still dubi- 
ous and faint-hearted, the boy resolved and 
confident; and then, admonished by the 
jingling cow-bell and the fast thickening dark- 
ness, the boy set a shoulder deftly under 
the sack of meal, and the pair set off together 
toward the bars, followed by their brute com- 
panions. 

The girl let down the bars; she would have 
done it in any event; it is the place of girls 
and women in Mitchell County to perform 
such acts of gallantry. He tarried while she 
put them up for another word with her in 
private before entering the cabin. 

“Texy! Reckon pap’s wife’ll go along?” 

He meant his stepmother, toward whom he 
and his sister entertained a bitter grudge for 
taking their mother’s place. 

“IT reckon,” she assented, with a sullen 
glance at the small window through which the 
firelight shone upon her face. 

“O Texy!” 

“Well?” 

“T caint noways patient myself to set ’long- 
side of pap’s wife and her brat to my own 
mammy’s funeral !’’ 

i The girl’s eyes sparkled with a sudden 





resolution. “I fixed a hoss in the warp, 
this atternoon, whenst she war down to 
the spring-house; reckon I kin trip her 
up somehow.” This meant that Texy, 
to hinder her stepmother’s work, had 
entangled the wool in her loom, and this 


her __ the girl relied upon to prevent her from 
not getting her cloth done in time. 
passed the danger-point. 


The boy gave her a smile that warmed 


stack to milk the cow. 
Inside the cabin “the best warper in 


‘“‘HE DREW HER TO 


| laboriously tying the crosses with bits of rags, 
| preparatory to taking the yarn off the pins. 
| When the last cross was tied, she turned to 
| the hearth, where sat a man in a huge rocking- 
| chair, holding a crying infant, and dragged 
| him, chair and all, across the floor to the bars. 

“Here, King! You-uns kin tote the child a 
| spell, and let your pap help hunt the hoss in 
this here warp.” 

Her voice rang high and clear, and the boy 
reluctantly obeyed, well knowiug that rebellion 
would add fuel to the flame of her wrath at 
Texy, who had cunningly transferred one of 
the bottom loops from its own pin to another, 
necessitating the rehandling of the whole 
damp, clammy mass of starchy warp. 

With long sweeps of her shapely bare arms, 
the woman unwound the endless skein, and 
passed the lengths on to the man, who coiled 
it dexterously around a chair and on the floor, 
alternately. It seemed an interminable task. 
They worked in silence, broken only by the 
crackling of the brushwood and the baby’s 
sleepy whining. 

The girl outdoors finished the milking, pulled 
down the night’s ration of corn-stalks end hay 
for the half-starved cow, penned up the sheep, 
flung a few ears of corn to the squealing pigs 
in the sty, and then took a position in a clump 
of bushes near the window, to watch the 
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within, and her cheek flushed with a momen- 
tary sense of triumph. In her veins ran the 
blood of her mother’s tribe, whose clans main- 
tained a relentless feud until the name of 
Barcross all but perished from the land; and 
the ancient spirit in her exulted in the thought 


| that the interloper who had seized the reins of 





her heart to the core, and passed on into | openly defied and circumvented. 
the cabin ; while Texy went to the fodder- 





the county” was stepping back and forth | the warping-bars. 
in front of a pair of warping - bars, | the work of her own hands, from the washing 


HIS SIDE.” 





process of undoing the mischief she had 
wrought. The unstrained milk was cooling in | 
the piggin; her hands ard feet ached with the | 


rearranged upon the pins. 








government and changed the course of the 
family life to suit herself, had for once been 
Not even the 
expectation of a beating could abate the relish 
of it. 

From side to side stepped the trim figure at 
Her homespun dress was 


and shearing of the 
sheep to the tedious 
stitching of the harsh 
fabric. Her well-shaped 
head was crowned with 
glossy coils of soft dark 
hair, whose frequent 
slipping of the ineffec- 
tual leash of a single 
“tuck -comb’’ was the 
only flaw in the general 
air of neatness. 

The hearth was swept 
up tidily; the single 
window shone like a 
mirror; the gay quilts 
on the three beds were 
clean and whole. Texy 
could have told how 
many more were folded 
in a huge chest in the 
loft. The cheap dishes 
on the mantel shelf 
were spotless. 

One could hardly im- 
agine a greater contrast 
to the old régime, when 
“mammy,” in her rag- 
ged robes, with frowsy, 
dangling locks, dawdled 
about amongst the cob- 

~- webs and the ashes, 
cooking unpalatable 
dishes with unwashed 
hands, content to live 
and die like one of her 
own animals. The child 
remembered well, and 
drew the contrast 
sharply. This Yancey 
County stepmother had 
certainly brought clean- 
ly living and much 
comfort to the house. 

The girl turned her 
gaze upon her father in 
his chair, noting the 
mild biae eyes, dark 
now with troubled 
thoughts; the noble 
head, with its long, curling yellow locks, bent 
in shamed confusion on his breast; his mighty 
arms and shoulders reaching, stooping, rising— 
reaching, stooping, rising, as he drew in the 
damp yarn hand over hand, and coiled it on 
the heaps beside him. 

Then her eyes were troubled like his own, 
as her glance fell upon the leathern cobbler’s 
apron, hanging down so straight over the edge 
of the chair, where it should have had the 
curves of leg and knee. A falling tree had 
ground both her father’s legs off some time 
before, and since then he had spent his days 
in the rocking-chair before the fire. 

“Pore pap!” she murmured, and almost 
repented the deed that had made him hang his 
head before his offended spouse. 

And now the forestick in the fireplace broke 
in two, and burst into a ruddy flame very 
enticing to the shivering child. She smelled 
the corn pone and the sweet potatoes that she 
knew were baking on the hearth; and the 
fierce feudal spirit in her receded fast before 
the fiercer pangs of cold and hunger. There 
were worse fates than living with pap’s wife. 
She turned from the window and hastened to 
the sheep-pen, to await there the summons 
to the cabin. 

“She caint go to my mammy’s funeral, but 
after that 1 reckon I won’t worry her no more,” 
was Texy’s conclusion, as she crept into the 
warm pen among the sheep. 

At last the “hoss” was found; the paying 


cold of the November night; but she would | out was stopped, and the skilful hands of “the 
not venture to go in before the yarn was| best warper in the county” began to haul in 
| from the masses on the floor and the chair, 
Her- keen black eyes surveyed the scene | lacing the endless chain upon the pins like the 
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string in a shoe, and drawing it just tight 
enough, just loose enough, for the morrow’s 
weaving. This done, she hung the sley across 
the pins, untied the rags that held the crosses, 
and crammed them into the “rag-poke.” With 
the same vigorous movements she took the 
sleeping infant from the nodding boy and laid 
it on her bed; then drew the unresisting giant 
back to the hearthside, and began to set the 
table. 

The lad stretched himself out wearily on the 
settle and fell asleep. The man watched fur- 
tively the swiftly moving figure, and as it passed 
close to him he snatched one of her hands and 
pressed his lips upon it. 

“Texy Jane’sown mammy would have breshed 
the hide clean offen her, fer that thar trick; but 
you-uns never even scolded!” he said. It wasa 
tribute to her patience and forbearance, but at 
this moment it only served to sting her more 
deeply. She drew her hand away, though not 
ungently, and went on with her preparations 
for the evening meal, her thoughts in a fer- 
ment. 

She had done the best she could for this man 
and his children, and deserved better treatment 
at their hands. She bad married him partly for 
pity. Now, she had resolved to pass over in 
silence this performance of Texy’s, the culmina- 
tion of a series of vexations, but it rankled in 
spite of her. Her heart swelled with resentment, 
and she was nearer to repenting of her bargain 
than she had ever been before. Certain hitherto 
inexplicable accidents to her churning, her bread- 
dough, her especial pets among the poultry, 
became clear to her now, since the wanton 
tangling of her warp. And since the unreason- 
able antipathy the children bore her had broken 
out in overt acts, what surety had she that their 
ill will might not some day be spent upon her 
child ? 

Why need she stay with them? Why not just 
take her baby in her arms and go home to 
Yancey County, on the sunny side of those 
frowning mountains that snatched the sun away 
so early from the hollow and gave him back so 
late? Why not go back to Yancey? Her 
crippled husband could not follow to press his 
claims upon her. There was time enough to 
start in life anew. Young, strong and handy, 
she knew she could make her way. Why not go 
back ? 

The fresh-baked pone sent forth delicious odors 
when she raised the iron lid. She boiled the 
coffee on the coals, then set it aside and cooked 
some eggs, in the Yancey way, not in the Sims’s 
Hollow leathery, greasy fashion. She poked 
among the hot ashes, and drew out sweet pota- 
toes, puffed and tender. She cut a pat of butter, 
and set a huge jug of fresh buttermilk upon the 
table. Then she fetched a basin of water and 
a towel to the silent, downcast man in the big 
chair. 

His thoughts had been busy, too. Was it a 
lonely life for her, up here in Sims’s Hollow? 
Far more for him, tethered to the hearthstone 
like a sheep to a stake. He reviewed, in his 
slower fashion, all the years of his life before she 
came—those cheerless, disjointed, chaotic years! 
And then the eighteen months that seemed the 
only period of time worth counting, since a bright 
vision came to abide with him. 

The clean, sweet room; the palatable, whole- 
some food, the thrift and energy which ramified 
into every branch of life; the reading aloud by 
the fireside, when the day’s stint was done, even 
though the long words were left out and the short 
words spelled—all had become a part and parce 
of his life. . 

He had never dreamed that she might some 
day tire of it all and leave him; but now, as she 
came back to take the basin, he read a new 
thought in her brooding eyes, her firm, set lips, 
and her quick turning away without the custom- 
ary little pleasantry as to whether or not she 
should now fetch the starch and -bluing to 
complete the ablution. 

She returned, to draw him to the table; but he 
reached back for her hands and drew her to his 
side, leaning his head against her and looking up 
at her with beseeching eyes, full of the potency 
of weakness and despair. 

“T war a-starving, don’t ye mind, Sally, before 
you-uns come hyar? I war a-starving for clean 
victuals, starving for soap and water, starving 
for loving-kindness, Sally !’”’ 

He clung to her as a drowning man clings toa 
boat that seems about to sail away and leave him 
to his fate. “O Sally! don’t ye mind? I war 
a-starving, honey !’ 

She looked down at the woful face, pleading 
with quivering lips for happiness, for life itself, 
and her heart melted. She opened wide her 
arms and clasped him in a close embrace. 

“Pll bide with you-uns, Reuben !” ‘she said. 

Mrs. H. A. Epson. 


* 
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What They Tried to Do. 


The following incident actually occurred in one 
of our large cities: A half-dozen young girls 
belonging to influential families resolved to try to 
uplift some of the poor boys and girls in the city 
where they lived. They hired a small house and 
fitted up a small gymnasium. In it there were 
also bath-rooms, a reading-room and a parlor in 
which were a piano, a few pictures and games 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


likely to amuse the young people and keep them 
in from the streets at night. 

In a few weeks the “ Hall of Delights” was 
occupied by a goodly number of boys and girls 
who were at first shy, but soon became noisy and 
almost uncontrollable. 

The founders of the club were very zealous. 
Their theory was that their pupils must be ele- 
vated solely by example and refining influences, 
and they were firm in insisting that they should 
not be frightened by any direct religious teach- 
ing. 

Music and dancing were among the attractions, 
and questionable, overgrown, bad -mannered 
young roughs were admitted to the chorus or 
quadrille on the sole condition that ‘they should 
come with clean faces and hands. 


One evening a gaunt, decent-looking Scotch- |. 


woman entered the room where the founders 





were seated, and stood scanning them keenly. 
“You’re young,’ she 
said. ‘‘Young. That's 
what’s the matter.” 
“Who are you, my good 


woman?” the attending 
young woman asked 
civilly. 


“T am Meg Lewis's 
mother.” 

“I did not know Meg 
had a mother.” 

“You ought to have 
known. God gave my child 
to me to train, not to you. 
If you wanted to inter- 
fere, you should have con- 
sulted me first. When ye 
think people that are poor 
must be vicious, ye mak a 
mistake. Meg was a quiet, 
decent girlie. You brought her 
here, where she has learned to dance. 
I’ve no prejudeece agin dancin’ at proper times. 
But you allowed her to have for partners 
some of the coarse young roughs on the street. 
They’ve took her to dance-halls. She came 
home to me last night flushed with drink. My 
girlie drunk! You’ve got bad young roughs in 
here. It’s not pool nor newspapers that’ll tarn 
them into decent workingmen. You’re too 
young, I tell you! You mean well, but wait till 
ye’ve some experience of God’s ways before you 
take to fumbling with human souls!” i 

Now, when it is half a fad among some of our 
young girls to think it is a delightful occupation 
to work in the slums, this rough warning may 
be of use. A failure in fancy-work, or even in 
painting a picture, may be remedied; but a 
mistake in tampering with a soul may bring 
to it ruin and death. 





The Postmistress at Downingville. 


ie eee! OWNINGVILLE was a. village 
. 4}| of magnificent distances, with 
almost a half-mile from the 
tannery to the sawmill, and with 
only scattering houses between. 
The schoolhouse and the two 
churches had each failed to 
establish a centre. Likewise 
the railroad station had not attracted any notice- 
able number of houses; it stood, like everything 
else, by itself. There were gardens or cow 
pastures or public commons or other tracts of 
unoccupied territory between the buildings. 

Even the post-office stood alone, at least a 
hundred yards from the nearest house, with a 
corner of Squire Pomeroy’s wood-lot coming up 
almost to its back door, as if refusing to recognize 
such a. straggling place as a town at all. 

But after all, if there was a spot that one 
might point to and say, “This is the centre of 
Downingville,” it was the post-office. Geograph- 
ically it might be isolated, but in another sense it 
was a centre, and held Downingville together. 
Everybody had to come there for the mail, and 
there was certainly no other place where every- 
body had to go for anything. But that everybody 
did come to the post-office the assistant post- 
master could very well testify, and she used to 
think sometimes that the folks who got the least 
mail came oftenest. 

Mr. Blodgett was the postmaster, but he ran 
the village grist-mill,—which was far from every- | 
thing else, of course,—and seldom visited the 









office for a stay of any great length. So it 
happened that practically the entire work of the | 
office fell upon his assistant. She was Mabel | 
Loomis, who lived with her mother a quarter of | 
a mile up the road on the uncertain edge of the | 
village. 

The work of the office, although not perhaps 
hard in one sense, was certainly wearing and | 
exacting, and the hours were long—from six in | 
the morning to seven in the evening, usually. | 
Vacations and “days off” were few, and the | 
Salary was meagre enough; but Mabel never | 
complained, and she did the work to the best of | 
her ability. 

It was a beautiful September morning; she | 
had just finished putting up the six twenty-four | 
mail, and the boy who carried it to the station | 
had departed. Only two or three persons had | 
as yet been in, so Mabel was surprised to see 
Mrs. Allison appear at the general delivery. 

“Why, good morning, Mabel!’ she said. | 


| “You weren’t looking for me so early, were you 


now? Well, I’m going to take the train for 
Proctor’s, —going up to see Libbie,—and I 
thought I’d drop in. Didn’t know but I might 
have a postal or something from her, telling me 
to wait till next week.” 

“No, there isn’t anything for you,” returned 
Mabel. 

“Well, I didn’t know, you know. You can’t 
tell. But 1 suppose this doesn’t seem early for 
you.” 

“No. I’ve been up an hour and a half.” 

“You don’t tell me! Well, J think you have 
to get up too early, that’s what J think. Seems 
as if Blodgett might stir out and open the place 
himself, ’specially as you have to stay so late at 
night.” 

“He comes in at noon, you know, and stays 
quite a while. Then, the work isn’t hard.” 

‘Well, it may not be hard, but I should say 





**1 CANNOT DO IT.’’ 


that it’s wearing, if I’m a judge. Sorting over 
letters and pounding them with that thing, and 
filling out money-orders and tearing them off bias 
and just so, and fixing the registered letters and 
selling stamps, and jumping up to this window 
for this body and that body and the other body 
that want their letters, and forty other things—I 
declare ’twould just pester the life out of me in 
no time at all.” 

“Oh, I don’t mind it,’’ returned Mabel, cheer- 
fully. 

“Well, 1 must be getting along,” continued 
Mrs. Allison. “Are you going on the excursion 
next week ?” 

“I’m afraid I can’t get away,’’ answered the 
girl. : 

Mrs. Allison was rummaging in her hand-bag, 
and her attention seemed distracted. 

“Seems as if Blodgett ought to pay you 
more,” she said. 

Mabel’s face flushed. She had not said that 
she could not afford to go on the excursion, what- 
ever the fact might be. She had told the simple 
truth in saying that she might not be able to 
leave the office, even if she knew she could not 
go on the excursion if it were possible for her to 
be absent; but she could not resent what had 
been said, because she knew the woman had not 
meant any offence. 

“T think he gives me all that he could be 
expected to, considering what the office pays,” 
she answered. 

“Well, maybe he does, in that light,’ returned 
Mrs. Allison, moving toward the door. “But 
Blodgett is no poor man, and his mill pays him 
right along. What J’d like, is to see you 
appointed postmaster yourself. You’re twenty- 
one now.” 

“Oh, thank you,” answered Mabel, with a 
rather sad smile, as -Mrs. Allison went out. 
Then she sat down in her chair by the desk, but 
the smile was all gone. 

“T’m afraid there aren’t many excursions for 
me this summer,” she mused, somewhat rue- 
fully. “I presume Mr. Blodgett would stay here 
that day if I asked him, but I know I couldn’t 
afford to go. Besides, I haven’t any dress to 
wear that’s suitable. I wish I could earn 
more.” 

But there was no time for gloomy thoughts, 
for the boy was back with a mail-bag, and 
people were beginning to drop in more and more 
frequently. 

She plunged earnestly into the work before 
her, which—as work will always do—drove away 
the gloomy thoughts. 

But she was not to be allowed to forget the 
excursion, as several of her girl friends who 
came to the office asked her if she were going. 
She answered them as she had answered Mrs. 
Allison, and it made her a little angry to feel 
that her face flushed each time; for although 
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none of them said what her first caller had said, 
she felt sure that they all thought it. She was 
ashamed of the feeling, but she could not help 
being disturbed. 

Other reasons made her feel her lack of money 
much more than this excursion. Mabel’s father 
had died five years before, leaving his family in 
poor circumstances. Her mother’s health was 
not good, and there were two younger sisters and 
a little brother who were still in school. She 
had been willing to work hard and deny herself 
much to help keep them there. She knew that 
she herself would never have been able to stay 
in school so long as she did, had not her mother 
worked hard and denied herself. 

When she had left school, and taken up the 
first work which presented itself, it had been 





with the determination to keep her younger 
brother and sisters in school as long as possible. 
| To this end she had given up even her music, 
which she had cared for so much. It 
was no wonder, perhaps, that she sighed 
as she thought how little of all that she 
wanted to do she could hope to accom. 
plish on the meagre salary she was 
receiving. 

It was a little after three o’clock on the 
afternoon of this same day that a stranger 
entered the Downingville post - office. 
Mabel was alone. She noticed, as the 
man stepped up to the general delivery, 
that he was well dressed, and perhaps 
between twenty-five and thirty years of 
age. His face. was not a pleasant one, 
although it did not suggest a lack of 
intelligence, He came close to the window 
and said: 

“Ts there a registered letter for M. P. 
Morganstone here?’ 

Such a letter had come on the latest 
mail, and Mabel had placed it in the safe 
which stood in the corner. She answered 
him in the affirmative, when he con 
tinued: 

“That is my name—M. P. Morgan- 
stone. Please let me have it.’’ 

“The rules require identification in the 
ease of registered letters, you know,” 
answered Mabel. 

“Oh yes, I had forgotten. Well, 1 am 
a stranger here, but I can show you 
who I am all right.” He searched his 
pockets, taking out a number of papers 
and old letters. Two of the latter he 
pushed through the window. ‘There 
you see, miss,—‘M. P. Morganstone, 
Watertown.’ Just give me the letter— 
it’s very important for me to catch the up-train.” 

“But I can’t give out a registered letter on 
such identification. Mr. Blodgett, the postmaster, 
has instructed me not to do so.” 

Mabel’s suspicions were beginning to be slightly 
aroused by one thing about the man. Twice 
since coming up to the window he had glanced 
over his shoulder at the door. She knew, of 
course, that it was her duty to deliver the letter 
if he could fully convince her that it belonged to 
him ; but she determined to insist on identification 
of the strictest kind, as a matter of protection to 
herself and her employer. 

“Why, see here, I’ve got lots of registered 
letters on less identification than this, and at 
larger offices,’ the man said. ‘‘You’re going 
beyond the rules.” 

“No, I don’t think I am. A postmaster is 
responsible for registered letters. If he delivers 
one to the wrong person the rightful owner can 
hold him accountable. Mr. Blodgett is very 
particular. He has told me to deliver no such 
letters to strangers except on identification such 
as would be satisfactory at a bank.. You must 
know that there you would have to be vouched 
for by some one known personally te the bank 
people.” 

“T can describe the letter,’”’ went on the man, 
ignoring what she had said. “Large, oblong 
envelope. From J. H. Smith, Riverside. Mailed 
this morning. Isn’t that right?’ 

“Yes, but I can’t let you have it without proper 
identification.”” Mabel was becoming more sus- 
picious of the man every moment. His disap- 
pointment and worry over the situation seemed 
to be bringing his true character to the surface, 
and his face and manner were rapidly growing 
less gentlemanly. 

“Why, I never saw anything like this. Do 
you know I can make trouble for you with the 
department for holding back my letter? You 
know I am telling you the truth about who I am, 
and you have no right to delay my mail.” 

Mabel made no reply at all, but held her ground 
at the window. 

“Now see here, miss, no foolishness. I’m a 
business man and my time is worth money. I’m 
a contractor, and that letter contains papers 
valuable to me, but of no value to any one else. 
Plans and specifications of a new factory I’m 
bidding for over at Watertown. Give it to me, 
and let me catch my train. It’s a matter ol 
dollars and cents to me.” 

“T cannot do it,’”’ was all that Mabel said. 

The man by this time was growing very red in 
the face, and was glancing more nervously than 
ever over his shoulder. He hesitated a moment, 
and then with a little forced laugh, went on in 4 
quieter tone: 

“Of course maybe you’re right according to 
the strict rule. I don’t want you to get into any 
trouble on my account. I’ll show you in another 
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way that I am telling you the truth. I’m going | letter, and the commission from the post-office 
{o be in town again in about a week. I'll just | department, appointing Mabel Loomis postmis- 
deposit ten dollars with you—you can give me a tress at Downingville, vice J. P. Blodgett, 
receipt and the letter, and if you find it’s all | resigned. HAYDEN CARRUTH. 
right, as you will by that time, you can give me | 

back the money.” | est py a 
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“No, there is no rule authorizing any such | 
thing.” | JUST DO IT. 


If there’s a duty to be done, 
sue it and do it, a 
Or else you'll surely rue it 
At setting of the sun. 
John L. Heaton. 


“I'll leave you fifty dollars. Don’t you see I} 
wouldn’t do that if I didn’t know it would be all 
right, and I’d get my money back ?” 

“Perhaps not, but it would be an altogether mn 
irregular thing for me to do.” 

“Why, you’re unreasonable,” cried the man,| The Turning of the Fever. 
again beginning to lose his self-control. He, 
pulled a roll of bills from his pocket, and laid it YPHOID fever kept Andy Renshaw 
down in the window. “I'll make it a hundred out of the public school 











dollars, yes, two hundred,” and he pushed in 
four fifty-dollar bills. “I’ll miss a big contract if 
I don’t get that letter instantly. Give it to me! 
Never mind about writing a receipt for the 
money—I’ll trust you even if you don’t want to 
trust me.’ 

“T can’t do it.” 

“Here, take a ten for yourself and give me the 
letter.” 

“No.” 

“Take a fifty, then. Keep it—do what you 
please with it. I’ll lose thousands of dollars if 
I miss that contract.” 

Mabel only shook her head. 

“Take the whole two hundred dollars! You 
can use it. Nobody will ever know. I'll never 
come back to bother you. Give me the letter!” 
and he pushed the money in so that it almost fell 
to the floor. 

Mabel pushed it back, saying, “It will do you 
no good to make me any such offers. You cannot 
have the letter till you are properly identified.” 

“T will have it,” he fairly shouted, snatching 
back the money and hurrying around to the side 
toward the door through which access was had 
to the interior, and which had been left ajar by 
the boy who had taken the mail-sack. But Mabel 
was too quick for him, and pushed it shut in his 
face. 

The spring lock clicked, and shg caught her 
breath with a feeling of relief; but he threw 
himself against the door heavily, shattering the 
catch and sending the door back on its hinges 
with a crash. The edge just struck her forehead, 
and everything began to turn black before her 
eyes; but there stood the safe door open. She 
sprang toward it, knowing as she did so that she 
just missed the man’s grasp. 

The heavy door went shut with a dull bump. 
With one hand she turned the handle which 
threw the bolts, and with the other spun round 
the combination knob. Then the darkness became 
complete, and she remembered noemore. 

The next thing she heard was a confused 
murmur of voices. Then she opened her eyes 
and saw that she was still in the post-office, lying 
on the distributing table. Doctor Roberts, the 
village physician, was bending over her, and 
assuring her mother, who stood pale and fright- 
ened, that the patient was not in danger. Mr. 
Blodgett and two or three neighbors were also 
there. The voices came from a crowd of people 
in the outer room. 

“There,” said the doctor, “you’re going to be 
all right now. You can go home in my carriage. 
I'll go along.” 

“Did—did he get the letter?”” asked Mabel, 
feebly. 

“No,” answered Mr. Blodgett. 

“‘Never mind about the letter,” said the doctor. 
“We'll tell you about that to-morrow. We'll just 
take you home now.” 

They carried her outside to the easy carriage 
which was waiting. As she drove away she 
heard half the population of the village, gathered 
at the office in full force, set up a ery of “Three 
cheers for Mabel!’ and they were given with a 
will. 

The next afternoon she was able to sit up at 
home. Mr. Blodgett came and congratulated her 
on what she had done. He told her that after 
she had become unconscious the man had eseaped 
by running across the field to the near-by woods, 
and that it now appeared he had good reason for 
running away, since he was the accomplice of 
some burglars at Riverside who had sent him a 
large sum of money, stolen the night before, in 
the letter, fearing immediate arrest themselves. 
This had been established by Riverside officers 
who had arrested all the men, including the one 
who had come to the office, that morning, and by 
& post-office inspector who had taken possession 
of the letter. 

A week later Mabel was back in the office. 
Mr. Blodgett said to her the first morning: 

“The folks here have been talking the matter 
over, and have decided on giving you a slight 
reward in the shape of a purse of money in 
Teeognition of what you did the other day. 
Some of them are coming in after a while, and I 
thought I’d tell you so you wouldn’t be too 
much surprised.” 

“They’re very kind,” said Mabel, instantly, 
“but I couldn’t take anything. You please tell 
them so, and stop their coming. I didn’t do 
anything more that day than my duty, and I 
couldn’t take any reward for that; but you can 
thank them for me, please.” 

Mr. Blodgett went out, and she took up the 
old work. She heard no more about the reward. 

But three weeks later a big official envelope 





came, addressed to her own name. It was a 


one winter, and in 
December he caught 
the chicken fever, 
which his mother 
thought was actually 
worse. She had let 
him build a_ tiny 
incubator in the 
kitchen, because she 
thought it would 
amuse him. She did not suppose that it would 
really hatch eggs. 

A discarded hall lamp, a tin biscuit-box with 





glass front, and a battered thermometer were | 


about all with which the boy had to work, but 
he showed so much ingenuity that his father— 


a jolly plumber doing business in town— was | 


greatly pleased, and bought two dozen full- 
blooded Dorking eggs with which to encourage 
the lad. 

From this first setting, after infinite care on 
Andy’s part, and. with an expenditure of five 
gallons of oil for the lamp, came five chickens— 
one to a gallon. Columbus could not have been 
prouder than Andy 
Renshaw, for the boy 
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And seventy, or even fifty, broilers in June at a | 
dollar and a half a pair, all at the cost of a little 
ingenuity and patience and corn-meal—why, it 
| paid even better than the plumbing business! 
The result was that Andy’s father stayed | 
away from town for two days, in the very height | 
of the frozen water-pipe season, to fit up the 
unused plumber’s shop at the foot of the garden | 
for a hennery. There was an old-fashioned 
steam-heater there already, and enough odds and 
ends of pipe to warm the village. 
Before the second day was over, some carpenters 


._| had put up a forty-foot shed of matched boards, | 





| with sides and roof covered with tarred paper, 
|and swinging doors opening into a yard on the 
| south side. Shed and yard were divided into 
| ten-foot compartments by poultry wire, and a 
small door was cut from the transformed shop 
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rose like a terrier’s. Out at the farther end of 
the shed the latch of the compartment where the 
Dorkings were perched fell softly, and peering 
through the newly cut door, he thought he saw, 
across the dim network of wires, a dark object 
moving. ‘The straw rustled, surely. Was it the 
thief? 

The boy trembled from head to foot. Yet he was 
angry, too, with a dumb, ugly wrath. It flashed 
over him that the thief might be only a boy, after 
all; perhaps a boy no bigger than himself. His 
puny arms stiffened at the thought, and he crept 
noiselessly out of the hennery. 

Lighting the bicycle lamp with shaking fingers, 
he fastened it at his waist and drew his overcoat 
over it, leaving his hands free. Then he dropped 
on his knees, and crawled around the corner of 
the hennery to reconnoitre. The wind was loud 


into the new shed. Steam-pipes ran along the | in the cherry-trees, but in the lulls he could still 
back of the latter, under the straw-filled brooding- | hear that stealthy movement at the farther end 
boxes, and Mr. Renshaw was rather proud of | of the shed. He gritted his teeth and crept 
his job. | along, foot by foot. 

The coachman and groom of Mr. Riegel, the | Within six feet of the Dorkings’ quarters he 
broker, who owned the great place in the rear of | stopped. It was as black as Egypt, and the 
the Renshaws’, and whose stables almost touched | clock in the church—it seemed miles away—struck 


the new poultry-shed, looked over the fence and 
chaffed the plumber mildly, to Andy’s silent 
wrath. Everything-was rose-colored to the boy’s 
view, although the bill for carpenter work and 
lumber and wire was over forty dollars, and Mr. 
Renshaw began to think he had acted on impulse. 
However, he made Andy a present of the new 
establishment, including half a ton of coal for 
the heater, but on the strict understanding that 
hereafter the boy was to run his own risks in the 
| poultry trade and enjoy his own profits. 
| Luckily, the weather turned warm, and the 
| chicks were transferred safely to their new 
| quarters. The Dorkings, taller and uglier every 
| day, were placed in the farthest compartment of 
| the shed. Andy bargained with a farmer for 
eight dozen fresh eggs 
in exchange for six 








had never seen a real 
incubator, and had 
risked all for a theory. 

Even his mother, 
who thought it a sin 
to try to bring mother- 
less chickens into the 
world, developed some 
affection for the five 
scrawny little Dork- 
ings. But in three 
days they were 4il 
over the kitchen floor, 
—except one, who ran 
under the coal-seuttle 
justas Mrs. Renshaw 
was putting it down, 
thus perishing un- 
timely,—and her pity 
turned to disgust. It 
was then that she 
compared the chicken 
fever with typhoid. 

It had struck into 
Andy’s blood, never- 
theless, and he saw 
in her banishment of 
the incubator industry 
to the cellar only the 
opportunity for busi- 
ness on a larger scale. 
The cellar was fairly 
light, and the four 
Dorkings thrived. In 








broilers, to be de 
livered the first of 
June. 

The whole family 
helped carry the re- 
frigerator down to the 
hennery, and a new 
setting was started. 
Then began trouble 
on trouble. The floor 
of the hastily con- 
structed shed was not 
cemented, and every 
rat in the suburb 
seemed to make it a 
point of honor to 
tunnel under the 
matched boards and 
earry off a chicken; 
but they kept out of | 
sight, and it was only | 
by counting the dimin- | 
ishing chickens that | 
one could see how 
dangerous they were. 
Traps and poisons 
they despised. 

The nights grew 
cold again, and the 
chickens, which were 
too stupid to perceive 
that steam-pipes were 
warm, began to freeze. 
In the daytime they 











a week’s time, with 
some help from his 
father one evening, 
Andy transformed an old refrigerator into a 
high-grade incubator, with ventilating pipes and 
sliding shelves and a new twenty-nine-cent ther- 
mometer for the regulation of the temperature. 

Having spent his last penny on eight dozen 
eggs for the new sitting, Andy was forced to use 
the same lamp as before, only now it had to be 
turned up so high that it would burn but six 
hours. This was a serious matter, and it ended 
in Andy’s borrowing an alarm-clock and stealing 
down-stairs at two o’clock every morning to refill 
the lamp. 

Then he would creep up-stairs again, and 
euddle down by his small, stolidly sleeping 
brother and fall asleep, counting up his future 
profits all the while. It showed good pluck for 
a lad of fifteen, the plumber maintained, but 
Andy’s mother thought it a poor way to improve 
his health. 

The brood was due the first week in February. 
Andy closed his three weeks’ waiting in a steady 
fret of anxiety. ‘The weather fell bitterly cold; 
the temperature of the cellar was so low that he 
scarcely dared open the incubator for a last 
turning of the eggs. 

At five o’clock in the afternoon the first chick 
pipped the shell; at bedtime there were seven 
more. Mr. Renshaw sent Andy up-stairs, and 
watched that night, being by this time very far 
gone with the chicken fever himself. 

All the next day the chicks kept coming, the 
boy breaking the shells for them oftentimes, and 
pushing them under the wads of warm cotton to 
be dried. A few belated ones arrived the second 
night. Altogether there were seventy of them 
from ninety-six eggs. 

Then came a council between the boy and his 
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learned to flutter up 


HAVE BEEN PROUDER.”’ against the wire net- 





ting and hang them- 
selves. To keep off the lice, Andy stirred sulphur | 
into the roosting-boxes, and burned it in tin pans | 
until the whole place had an uncanny odor. 
Crowning his troubles, something or somebody | 
broke open the farthest door of the shed and | 
carried off two of the Dorkings. The younger | 
brood had dwindled to less than forty, and Andy | 
chalked up the number of survivors every morning 
on the inside of the hennery door. | 
He grew worried, fighting against his visible | 
and invisible foes, and when he stole out of the 
kitchen in the middle of every night and down 
through the garden, it took all the nerve he 
possessed. The great cherry-trees overhead 


three. Andy’s teeth were rapping together, and 
the tighter he clinched them the more they 
rapped. 

There was a quick, light step in the blackness 
before him; a stooping figure, whether boy or 
man he could not tell, passed shadow-like from 
the shed. It stopped, breathed heavily, then 
turned and crept into the narrow passage between 
the shed and Mr. Riegel’s stables. The boy’s 
fingers worked nervously, like those of a fielder 
playing deep for a long hit; the passage was 
closed at the farther end by a high picket fence, 
and he had him! 

Inch by inch Andy dragged himself into the 
opening of the trap; twenty feet away, at the 
other end, was a soft rustling. The boy unbut- 
toned his overcoat; he thought it was the smell 
of the smothered lamp that was making him 
faint. He was shaking again. 

A horse neighed suddenly inside the stable, 
and at that alarm the crouching figure at the end 
of the passage struck a match, and touched it to 
a pile of straw and sticks which he had heaped 
carefully under the sills of the stable. The pile 
flared up, the narrow passage drawing like a 
chimney and shining light as day; and the 
miscreant turned and darted out. 

Then a boy’s white face seemed to rise out of 
the ground between his very knees; a boy’s 
quick fingers clutched his ankles, and he was 
thrown heavily, face downward, in the frozen 
mud, A scream of terror escaped him. 

“What's that?”’ shouted some one inside the 
stable, and the window of the coachman’s room 
was flung up. 

“Fire!” called Andy, breathlessly, still grip- 
ping the man’s ankles desperately, and trying 
to twist his own legs around the fellow’s neck, to 
keep him from breaking loose. “Help! Fire! 
Thieves!” 

‘The window dropped. An electric bell buzzed 
inside the stable, and gave the alarm likewise at 
the broker’s house, and in a moment more, while 
Andy and the incendiary were writhing furiously 
in the mud, coachman and groom and stable-boy 
were tumbling over the fence into the Renshaw 
yard, dragging the stable hose. 

“*Urry! ’Urry!” eried the coachman, for 
along the tarred paper of the hen-house and the 
paint-soaked clapboards of the stable the flames 
were racing toward the eaves, with eager little 
lapping, snapping cries and an undertoné of 
roaring. But the big two-inch hose shot the 
water along the clapboards, up and down and 
across, till the charred wall was streaming wet, 
and the passageway full of choking smoke and 
low-darting, baffled flame. 

Then the coachman threw the nozzle to the 
stable-boy, sent the groom around to quiet the 
horses, and leaped himself toward the figures 
that were twisting back and forth over the 
drenched ground. 

“Why, it’s ’Arry!” he shouted, as the man’s 
dark, smooth-shaven face turned suddenly into 
the glare of the blazing hen-house. Therewith 
he promptly sat down upon the head of the 
discharged groom, much as if ’Arry had been a 
runaway horse. 

He was sitting there, with great dignity, a 


groaned in the March winds, and the tiny bicycle | couple of minutes later, when the plumber, and 
lantern he carried made the shadows blacker all | the broker, and the advance guard of the suburban 
around. Sometimes the horses in Mr. Riegel’s | hook and ladder company appeared upon the 
stables stamped loudly, startling him. | scene, The flimsy shed and the old plumbing 


Once in a while he had to pause before) 
unlocking the door of the hennery in order to 
gain courage, but once inside, the fascination of | 
the incubator and the absurd little steam-heating | 
apparatus was strong upon him, and he would 
often stay there for an hour, getting up steam a 
point or two, or listening to the sleepy chirp of 
the motherless chickens in their snug roosts | 
above the steam-pipes. 

The night before the third hatching was due 
he had lingered a long time in the hennery, 
fussing over the incubator lamp. He had blown 
out his bicycle lantern on coming in, and for ten 
minutes he had been sitting motionless by the 
heater. He felt “blue.” According to the best 
testing apparatus at his disposal, not half the | 
eggs were going to hatch. 

By listening, he could hear the rats gnawing 
at the boards below the roosting-boxes. Suddenly 








father. The cellar might be big enough for four 


there was a new sound—a “click” that seemed 


chickens, but surely not for more than seventy. | to catch him by the throat. He thought his ears 





shop were already past saving. 

Mr. Renshaw pulled Andy to his feet. “What 
happened ?” he demanded. 

“That man set fire to Mr. Riegel’s stables,” 
panted the boy. “I grabbed him as he was 
running away, and why don’t you save my 
chickens ?”” and he began to sob. 

“It’s ’Arry, sir,” said the coachman to his 
master, half'rising from the head of his ancient 
enemy; and then he sat down again, somewhat 
harder than before. 

“That’s good,”’ replied the broker, cheerfully, 
turning the collar of his ulster up to his ears,— 
he was hatless, and the light of the burning shed 
played queerly on his bald head,—‘‘that’s good. 
I think we can make it very warm for Harry. 
Now, my boy,” turning to Andy, “don’t you ery 
about those chickens. Count ’em up and come 
over to see me in the morning. I go in on the 
eight forty-three.” 

Then he whispered something to the plumber, 
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accepted with a laugh the coachman’s tall hat 
which the stable-boy ran to fetch him, told the 
foreman of the hook and ladder company, who 
happened to be a constable, to pay particular 
attention to “’Arry,” and then sauntered into 
the stable to see that his horses were properly 
quieted. 

A tangle of red-hot wire, long steam-pipes 
hissing in the ashes, and a pile of crackling 
timbers where the plumbing shop had _ stood, 
represented Andy’s status as a poulterer ; but his 
mother did not seem to care. She coaxed him 
into the house, dosed him with ginger tea, and 
put him to bed by his fat little brother, who had 
never wakened at all. Yet Andy could not go 
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DO not care to recall the many disappoint- 
ments of the arduous years during which I 
was struggling hard and devotedly for success 
as a singer. I would much rather tell the readers 
of the Companion something about the pleasant, 
famous people I have sung with or known. 
It was while I was still studying in Boston, 
and but fifteen years old, that 
my intention to study opera 














was formed—a course to which 
I was first advised by the 
celebrated Madame Tietjens, 
upon whom I called one day 
to have her hear my voice. 
When she asked me to sing I 
seated myself at the piano, 
and with all the assurance of 
youth, began boldly upon 
Verdi’s ‘““Taceo la notte.” I 
am glad now that I’ chose that 
difficult aria, for it was a dis- 
tinct evidence of my ambition 
r which she did not fail to note. 

My operatic début took place 
in Italy, but it was at St. 
Petersburg that I had my first 
important appearance. The 
reigning favorite in the Russian 
capital then was our beloved 
Sofia Sealchi, of world - wide 
renown, who still holds undis- 
puted her title as the greatest 
living contralto. I was cast in 
the opera of “The Prophet’’ 
with her, and shall never forget 
her kindness to me. 

I was singing parts that I 
had never sung with artists of 
experience before, and she 
afforded me the most gracious 
help and encouragement, 
rehearsing difficult passages 
with me again and again, and 
giving me in many ways by 
hints and advice most valuable 
assistance, for which I was 
deeply grateful. 








‘©THE FASCINATION * * * WAS STRONG UPON HIM.”’ 


to sleep; he kept counting up his lost chickens— 
counting, counting, fever-tormented, until almost 
dawn. 

After breakfast he put on his Sunday clothes 
and went over to Mr. Riegel’s. 

“Hullo!” said the broker, gaily. 
many chickens did you have?’’ 

“Two Dorkings,”’ answered the boy, with 
conscientious care, “about thirty-seven Plymouth 
Rocks,—that is, unless the rats ate some early in 
the evening,—and I had ninety-six eggs in the 
incubator. About thirty-seven were good.” 

“How could you tell?” cried the amused 
manipulator of stocks. 

“Tested ’em,” said Andy, and off he went into 
the details of the art. 

The broker listened,—in fact he missed the 
train,—and when he had mastered all the intri- 
cacies of incubating, and the price of broilers in 
June, and the cost of poultry wire and matched 
boards and steam-heaters, he turned around and 
wrote a check, exactly as brokers do in story- 
books. 

“That represents insurance on my stables,” he 
remarked, “and cheap insurance at that. And 
here’s some advice: this’ll set you up in the 
chicken business again, my boy—unless, that is, 
you want to stop. A good many men in my line 
go under because they don’t know when to pull 
out of a good thing. Now I think you’d make a 
grand detective, but it would keep you up nights, 
and your mother would worry. And I don’t see 
why you couldn’t take out a patent on that 
incubator, only an inventor’s career is rather 
uncertain. Or, see here,’’—and he dropped his 
whimsical tone suddenly,—‘‘why not do the old- 
fashioned thing, and go to schgol a little more? 
I wish I had. Chicken-raising seems to have 
brought back your strength !’’ 

The boy tucked the folded check into his 
pocket. He thought it would be impolite to look 
at it. 

“School seems kind of tame, now,” he said, 
“after a man’s been in business for himself. 
Unless,” he added, speculatively, “it might be a 
boarding-school.” 

“Exactly,” nodded the broker. 

Andy climbed over the fence into his own 
back yard before he took the check out of his 
pocket. ‘Then it occurred to him to let his mother 
see it first. She was waiting at the kitchen door, 
the plumber beside her. 

“He reckoned everything up to June 1st,” 
explained Andy, “counting that all the eggs 
hatched !” 

Mrs. Renshaw unfolded the check and read 
the figures. “I should think he did!” she cried. 
“Why, Andy Renshaw, that would send you to 
boarding-school for a year!” 

“That’s just what I decided,” announced the 
boy. “How did you know?” Butss PERRY. 


“Well, how 





In private life Madame 
Scalchi is Countess Lolli, and 
has a lovely house in Turin 
among her beloved flowers and pets. Hundreds 
of her doves flock about her on the terrace where 
she goes to feed them, and her parrots are many 
and rare and beautiful. Her husband, however, 
Count Luigi Lolli, invariably accompanies her 
when she is on tour, devoting himself wholly to 
her comfort and business interests. 

The wonderful baritone Catogni was also one 
of the artists at St. Petersburg when I sang 
there. In youth he was a shoemaker, whom a 
rich dilettante overheard one day singing at his 
work. After inquiry the wealthy man enabled 
the young cobbler to pursue a course of musical 
study, and Catogni now occupies a distinguished 
position, being one of the foremost baritones of 
the world. 

Probably American opera-lovers will never 
hear him in this country, as no inducement seems 
sufficiently alluring to persuade him to cross the 
ocean. He is something of a wit, and laughingly 
said, on being complimented on his great genius, 
“1 think I must have great talent, otherwise how 
would it be possible for me to have passed twenty 
seasons in London without learning a word of 
English ?” 

A great singer whom | met in St. Petersburg 
is Massini, a famous Italian tenor, whose voice 
executes runs and trills as clear and pure as a 
woman’s, and has that timbre which gives to 
his singing an irresistible charm. He is still a 
tremendous favorite in St. Petersburg, being 
literally loaded with gifts of all descriptions from 
his admirers, and is the veritable idol of the 
public. 

When he sings the audiences always call, 
“Massini solo! Massini solo!” meaning that 
they want Massini and Massini alone to appear 
before the curtain in answer to their plaudits. It 
is a decided compliment thus to be called in the 
Russian capital, and I take pardonable pride in 
recalling that I had my name so honored on 
more than one occasion during my engagement 
there. 

Still another great artist there was Madame 
Marzella Sembrich, whose many-sided talent 
exhibits no mediocrity in any of its phases, but 
mastery indisputable in all. She is not only a 
great singer, but also an accomplished violinist 
and pianist as well. I have heard her at a 
concert in Moscow play a concerto for violin and 
piano, alternating the instruments with equal 
brilliancy, and afterward sing an aria, her won- 
derful high notes ringing as pure and true as the 
tones of a lark. She has been not unjustly called 
the most widely gifted woman in musical history. 


I sang two seasons in St. Petersburg, and on a | 


certain occasion had the honor of a command to 
sing before the emperor at the Winter Palace, 
when Massini and Sembrich also were to sing. 
Times were very perilous in those Gays, owing 
to the activity of the Nihilists, and danger seemed 
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everywhere to threaten. Their threats were 
dreadful, and a painful anxiety pervaded every 
heart. 

One day when I was sitting at luncheon with 
my mother in the hotel, there was a terrific 
explosion in the street just outside. Every one 
rushed to the door. When it was learned that 
the explosion had not been in an attempt on the 
tsar’s life, but was due to a leakage of gas, the 
relief apparent in the faces of all evinced the 
tense state of public feeling. 

One may imagine that in times like those, public 
safety demanded that the movements of the tsar 
be kept secret, and so, as to my singing at the 
palace, we were merely given to understand by 
the imperial chamberlain that on some unstated 
evening during a stated week we should appear 
before his majesty. Hence it was requisite for 
us to be dressed each night at ten o’clock in 
readiness for the summons. 

Finally the word came, and we were driven 
swiftly to the palace. From the entrance we 
were escorted by officers of the household up the 
grand staircase and through the long corridors to 
the concert-room, the walls on either hand being 
lined with soldiers, shoulder to shoulder. I must 
confess that the tremble of anxiety which I felt 
at the significance of this display came from a 
dread that I might at any moment be blown up. 

The evening was, however, one of peaceful, 
ceremonious magnificence. At the close of the 
concert the tsar spoke personally to the artists, 
addressing each in his native language. With 
me he held a few moments’ conversation in 
English, and knowing that I was a young 
American girl just starting on my career, was so 
kind as to give me commendation and encourage- 
ment and to express his wishes for my success. 

On the following morning each of us received 
some article of jewelry as a token of his majesty’s 
appreciation ; this being, by the way, the invari- 
able form in which royalty bestows emolument 
on occasions of this character. My gift was a 
gold bracelet ornamented with a large cat’s eye 
set in diamonds. 


The Tsar Assassinated. 


On the afternoon of that very day, within a 
few hours of the time that I had seen the tsar 
strong and well, he was murdered by a Nihilist 
bomb. 

His assassination, not onitinten its more 
serious political aspects, had far-reaching effects. 
For instance, my’mother and I had intended to 
leave St. Petersburg on the day after I had sung, 
and our trunks were already at the station, but 
stringent orders were issued that no one was tw 
leave the city. Then every stranger within the 
gates was subjected to the most rigid inquiry. 
My trunks at the station were broken open and 
everything in them turned inside out. What the 
police could have expected to find I do not know, 
but they went so far as to rip open the sleeves of 
most of my dresses, and to cut out the lining in 
the crown of several of my hats. 

As every one was served alike, I concluded 
that the police intended nothing personal, but I 
was greatly relieved when the suspense was 
over and I was at last free to depart, with my 
entire wardrobe in a state of chaos. 

Of St. Petersburg life I have, however, many 
pleasant remembrances. One morning, after a 
performance of “Nozze di Figaro,” in which I 
sang the part of Cherubino, I received with some 
flowers a note beginning, “My charming boy.” 
The writer of the note was Countess Tolstoi, the 
wife of the celebrated writer, who afterward 
showed me most charming hospitality. She 
used to speak with me in English, and one’s own 
language sounds sweet in a foreign land, I can 
assure you. 

Coming now to more recent years, I want to 
speak of Tamagno, the famous tenor, with whom 
I have had the pleasure of singing many times. 
His delight in pet birds and animals is almost 
boundless. He collects birds and beasts on his 
tours over the world,‘and has quite a menagerie 
at Villa Margherita, a beautiful estate in 
Varrese, Italy, where my mother and I were on 
one occasion entertained with a company of forty 
other guests for a week or more. 

Tamagno is very fond of babies, too, and one 
day at luncheon at my house he was strongly 
smitten with the charms of the infant son of one 
of my guests, and dandled the baby so heartily 
and tossed it up and down so vigorously and 
with such evident enjoyment that it was hard to 
say which of the participants was the more 
delighted. This frolicking was conducted much 
to the consternation of the mother, who, in view 
of the honor which the baby was receiving, could 
only hold her breath and hope for the best. 

Speaking of Tamagno’s fondness for birds and 
parrots reminds me of Sir Arthur Sullivan’s 
pets. Everybody in. London knows of his cele- 
brated talking parrots, and many are the stories 
in which they figure. These birds really do talk, 
and do not require propitiation by unlimited 
crackers before they will say a word. 

In Sir Arthur’s London house is a large 
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conservatory where his parrots spend most of 
their time and whence they are brought to grace 
the drawing-room on certain occasions. [)) 
society their tongues loosen in the most uncon- 
ventional manner, one bird in particular being 
the chief performer. 

Said he to me once, ““Won’t you have a glass 


of wine? Do have something! Have a piece of 
cake then. What! No cake? That's a joke. 
Ha! ha! ha!” And he ended his hospitable 


offer with a boisterous laugh—no mere bird 
laughter, either, but a great coarse guffaw. This 
bird was once “borrowed” by a lady who was 
confined to her house by illness, and she declared 
that the jolly parrot did her more good than the 
doctor’s medicines. 

My own saddest experience with this accom- 
plished parrot was at Sir Arthur’s house one day 
at an afternoon reception. Conversation having 
turned upon “‘Ivanhoe,” the English opera which 
Sir Arthur had just composed, I remarked that | 
had not yet heard it, whereupon the parrot, who 
was just at my elbow, screamed shrilly, ‘““That’s 
a lie!” 

Some of my older readers may recall with 
delight the famous tenor Brignoli, whom | 
remember as a visitor at my sister’s house. He 
was a most delightful man, and an accomplished 
pianist and composer, who would play to us for 
hours at a time, explaining, as he played, the 
nature and scheme of the composition, thereby 
lending a heightened interest to his interpre- 
tation. 

It was he who first played the opera of “‘Faust”’ 
through to me, and he explained it with so much 
fascination, telling of his own appearances as 
Faust, and of the Marguerites with whom he 
had sung, that I determined to be one of them. 
But, alas! he did not live to see my ambition 
realized. 

The last two or three years I have devoted 
myself almost exclusively to German opera, my 
first step toward the study of Wagnerian réles 
being the result of a visit to Bayreuth, under- 
taken simply that I might hear the operas as 
they are given there. I had the good fortune to 
meet Madame Wagner almost at once, and having 
asked me to her house, she invited me to sing 
Elsa the following season in the initial Bayreuth 
production of “Lohengrin.” 

The undertaking involved the study of German, 
of which I knew not a word, but I began work 
upon the réle at once. It is particularly difficult 
to commit a réle to memory in one language after 
having already learned it in another, and I had 
sung Elsa repeatedly in Italian; indeed, one of 
the greatest strains to which an artist is subjected 
is the frequent necessity of interpreting the 
same opera in different languages. However, I 
appeared as Elsa during the season of 1895, 
having meantime established a warm friendship 
with Madame Wagner, who personally superin- 
tends all the rehearsals at Bayreuth, carrying 
out in every detail and with singular perception 
the minute instructions of her distinguished 
husband. 

A singer’s career is neither a mere workaday 
existence nor an ideal sinecure, for the struggles 
are unceasing, be the reward never so attractive. 
Balzac says well that an artistic career may be 
divided into three periods: ‘The first third of 
such a life is spent in struggling; the second 
third in getting a foothold: and the last third in 
defending it.” And this last period is the one 
which demands the best efforts of a singer’s life, 
for no true artist can ever be content to rest upon 
laurels already won. 


<o- 





NE may find townships, even among the 
hills of the six Eastern States, that have 
no meeting-house. Every such place, 

however, is pretty sure to have its schoolhouse, 
and it was to one of these schoolhouses in “the 
wilderness” that Mary Richmond went one 
summer to teach. 

She was an intelligent girl, and although not 
wholly unadvised of the asperities of her new 
field, she found that its cultivation taxed her 
severely. It required generalship not only to 
manage her queerly assorted flock but to “drum 
them together” in the first place. 

From one rather numerous family in particular 
no pupil came, and she was told that none 
would come. ‘They lived on “the mountain,” as 
the local phrase went. The father owned @ 
small, rocky farm, but spent most of his time 
hunting, and did not believe in schools. The 
young teacher, however, persevered; and after 
several trials her tact and enterprise gathered 
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into her ranks the whole brood of “shiftiess Dan | happened—and how that little schoolma’am 
I{ulett.”” 5 | managed it! ’Stead of raking me down for 

They were pretty children. To say they were | hunting Sunday, she ketched the fox and got me 
delighted at the new turn of things, and with! to come to meeting. She told me she ‘lowed 
their bright, clever teacher, is stating the fact|’twas one of God’s miracles—an’ I reckon 
in the mildest way. They were escorted to | *twas.” ANNIE A. PRESTON. 
school the first day by Swipes, Hulett’s big 
foxhound; but his appearance there, and the 
merriment he created, did not apparently disturb 
the teacher. She made his acquaintance very 
gracefully, and the dog lay down in front of her 
table and “slept with oue eye open” through the 
school exercises. 

Miss Richmond’s religious training and habits 
caused her to note the fact that the people of the boys opened a sugar-bush on “the 
district, living as they did miles from any church, back forty” of their homestead. 
seemed hardly to know when Sunday came. | They built a little shanty of basswood and tapped 
One day she asked her pupils if they would like | more than four hundred maples, using log 
to meet her at the schoolhouse Sunday afternoons | dugouts for tubs, and sumac spouts for plugging 
to sing and read together, and perhaps she would | the sapholes. Mother Driscoll, with a shawl 


talk to them. ‘I'he response of the children was | wrapped about her jolly, red face, skimmed the 
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Tattooing a Thief. 


N the second spring after their arrival 
in the Michigan woods Jonathan 
Driscoll and his family of lanky 
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willing and even eager. Most of them—even | fragrant syrup that bubbled and popped in the 
the Hulett brood—had at least a mother or | great iron kettles, while Jonathan and his sons | 





grandmother from whom they had learned some 


right ideas of religion. Their report soon went 

to every home around and up the mountain. | 

“Teacher’s going to open a Sunday school!” | 
But the next day little Jane Hulett came back | 


chopped the wood and gathered the sap. At that 
time, during the Civil War, maple-sugar was 
scarce and high, and it sometimes paid better 
than a crop of wheat. 


The Driscolls had ideal sap weather. The | 
with a damper, not wholly unexpected. “We’d| nights were sharp and frosty, the days were | ing.” 
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him we would want it soon ourselves, and he | themselves behind a thick buneh of hazel brush 
went away looking mad. P’r’aps they’ve done | from which they could command a clear view of 
this out of spite. Looks ’most bad enough for | the sledge track in both directions. 
spite-work.” It was already dark. During the afternoon 
“Well, if they try any more thieving around | the sky had clouded over, and the moist wind 
here,” declared Dirk, hotly, “they’ll find that | was from the east. Jonathan Driscoll, holding 
Michigan men can shoot better’n they can steal!’’ | up a moistened finger, had predicted snow. 
“There, there, Dirk,” called Mother Driscoll,| An hour passed and the sngar-bush was still 
“don’t talk of shooting! Better lose twenty | undisturbed. Occasionally the boys heard the 
barrels of sap than have blood on your hands. | faint clatter of the stirring rod as it beat against 
And you aren’t sure the Babbitts did it.” the iron kettle at the distant shanty. It was the 
“Don’t worry, mother,” said Dirk, resting his | only sound that suggested human habitation. 
big brown hand on his mother’s shoulder. “We| “They've probably gone back for the sledge,” 
won’t shoot until we catch the thieves.” | whispered Dirk; “you be ready with your gun, 
They repaired the spouts, cleaned out the | but don’t fire until 1 give the word.” 
boats, and set them all in place again. It wasa| Another hour slipped away. They were shiv- 
busy day’s work, and Dirk and Lon walked ering, and their legs were numb below the 
homeward after the woods had grown dark. As knees, from kneeling on the frosty ground. 
they turned into the clearing, at the farther end| ‘We might’s well go home,” chattered Lon at 
of which the shanty stood, they almost collided | last, “they prob’ly know we're herey’’ 
with the Babbitt boys, both of whom were| The words went out in a gasp. They both 
walking rapidly toward the Driscoll bush. | heard a twig crack sharply, and then the cautious 
Dirk scowled darkly and Lon’s grip tightened | rhythm of footsteps on the soft ground. They 
on the axe which he carried, and thus they peered out across the open space to the hulky 
passed without a word. A moment later the | shadows where the sledge track was lost. 
Babbitts disappeared in the woods. “T hear ’em,” whispered Lon, shaking with 
“Slinking, skulking thieves!” said Dirk. | excitement not unmixed with fright. 
“They’re prowling round to see if we’re watch- “Keep quiet!” ordered Dirk, rising and bring- 
ing the stubby stock of the rifle to his shoulder. 





like to come to the school Sunday, and ma! bright and sunny, and Jonathan Driscoll’s white-| “I’m in favor of going down and facing them It had begun to snow. They felt the flakes 


would, too,” she said, “but—but pa he won’t let | 


faced mare toiled early and late, dragging the 


| with the theft,” said Lon. settling on their hands like icy pin-pricks. As 


us—and,” in an awed whisper, “pa don’t believe | sledge with the sap barrels from tree to tree.! “No, they’d deny it,” said Jonathan, “and | yet they could see nothing, but the breeze brought 


there’s any God!” 

In spite of a few demurring voices the Sunday , 
school proved an attraction. Women and men, | 
as wellas children, became interested and regular 
attendants, and some of them became quite | 
acceptable helpers. Miss Richmond would not | 
give up the Huletts. She visited the family, and | 
in her pleasant way kept on amiable terms with | 
them, and with Dan himself—and with Swipes, | 
the old foxhound. She did not know that, by 
an inserutable ordering of things, Swipes was to 
become her principal ally—the hero of the story, 
so to speak. 

One Sunday afternoon, in the midst of her | 
pleasant exercises in the schoolhouse, the sound | 
of the old dog’s bay came ringing out of the) 
woods and around the hillside. It grew louder 
and louder, until the noise approached so near 
that it threatened to break up the little gathering. 

“Sing a hymn,” said Miss Richmond; and 
being a fine singer herself, she soon swept her 
little choir of rustic voices into a tide of song that 
for a moment drowned the disturbance. But 
the fierce bay of the old tracker, now bellowing 
just across the road, rose above the music, and 
suddenly through one of the open windows a 
large red fox darted into the room and disappeared 
in the wood-closet. 

With a quick movement the young teacher 
shut and fastened the closet door, and as she did 
so the eager hound plunged through the window 
in pursuit. 

“Down, Swipes !’? commanded Miss Richmond. 
The old dog seemed immediately to remember 
where he was. In afew moments he lay down 
obediently on the floor in front of the teacher’s 
table, and soon she had her excited company 
singing again. 

The next interruption was the rough face of 
Dan Hulett, poked into the window. Swipes 
gave it a greeting, and Miss Richmond’s cordial 
invitation at the door called the surprised hunter 
in. 

He sat down, cap in hand, looking about him 
rather shamefacedly, and trying awkwardly to 
put his gun in a convenient place. Swipes, 
lying with his muzzle on his paws, watched him 





like a sentry on guard. 

Dan listened to the singing, to the bright, brief | 
talk on the Scripture lesson, to the short, tender | 
prayer and to the final hymn; and by the time | 
all was over he had done more serious religious 
thinking than in any other half hour of his life. 

Dismissing her Sunday school, Miss Richmond 
shook hands with her visitor very warmly. She 
was smiling all over her face, and he might have 
noticed something like a twinkle in her eyes if 
he had been less embarrassed. 

“Delighted to have you here, Mr. Hulett,” she 
said. “Thanks to old Swipes for bringing you. 
The next time I hope he’ll bring the little folks 
with him, too—won’t you, Swipes? Did you 
know, Mr. Hulett, that he steered the fox into 
this room through the window? I have the 
creature here locked up in the wood-closet. | 
Good dog, Swipes; so you are!” | 

Swipes stood with his nose in her hand, | 
endorsing every word she said with grave wags 





One morning Dirk Driscoll, the 
tallest and lankest and brownest of 
the boys, started out as usual, cluck- 
ing to the old mare and sniffing the 
crisp morning air. The sun, shining 
through bare limbs, threw mazy 
shadows on the frosty ground, and a 
chickadee or two hopped about the 
discolored heaps of snow which still 
lingered in the protecting shade of the 
hazel brush. Dirk had drawn himself 
up to every inch of his six-feet-two, 
and was whistling cheerily. 

At the first tree the old mare halted 
from force of habit and natural incli- 
nation. When Dirk stooped to lift the 
sap-boat, his whistle died out in an 
exclamation of surprise and anger. 
The sumac spout was broken off 
short, close to the trunk of the tree, 
and the bark was black and glisten- 
ing with the wasted sap. The boat 
had been tipped over, and was covered 
with forest mold, dead leaves and 
twigs. Dirk drove the rounds at a speed 
that must have astonished the placid- 
minded old mare. He found a score 
of spouts broken. Many boats had 
been overturned, apparently with the 
intention of doing as much damage as 
possible. 

Dirk strode up the slope to the 
shanty with a dangerous fire in his | 
eyes. Sap-stealing in the maple-sugar 
country was almost as serious an 
offence as horse-stealing on the plains, and 
although the hand of justice seldom reached so 
far into the woods, the settlers administered a 
rude but effective justice of their own. 

“Father,” shouted Dirk, as he came in sight, 
“some one has been stealing our sap !’’ 

“Oh, I guess not,” drawled Jonathan Driscoll. 

“But they have, I tell you!” Dirk insisted. 
“Come down and see for yourself.’ 

“T wouldn’t mind their taking all they wanted 
to drink,” said Jonathan Driscoll, when he had 
seen the marks of destruction, “or they could 
have had a whole jug of syrup if they’d marched 
up like men and asked for it.” 

Had there been snow on the ground, they 
could have traced the marauders with compara- 
tive ease; but in the springy mold of the woods 
it was difficult to distinguish any tracks except 
those of the old mare and the sledge. Occasion- 
ally there was the mark of a boot-heel, but it 
might have been made by the Driscolls them- 
selves, tramping about with their cowhide boots. 
Dirk leaped suddenly from an examination of 
the track near a great maple. 

“Here, look here!’’ he shouted. 

He pointed out the clearly defined print of a 
moccasined foot in a bit of snow which still 
banked the north side of the tree. It evidently 
had been made only a few hours before. Near 
it, in a bare spot where the sledge had worn 
through the sod, his brother Lon discovered the 
mark of a hoof. : 

“Steer,” said Jonathan Driscoll, when he had 







them the slight sound of one of their 
sap-boats sliding from its support of 
chips. An instant later there was the 
sharp crack of a sumae spout. 

Lon now stood beside his brother, 
clutching the shotgun. Both hammers 
were cocked. 

A dark form grew from the blur of 
shadows, and paused before one of 
the trees. It was followed at a dis- 
tance of a few paces bya second. To 
Dirk’s straining eyes appeared what 
he thought the outlines of one of the 
Babbitt steers. 

Surely a Babbitt was a step behind, 
driving. He would now be stooping 
over to lift the sap-boat—Dirk heard 
it slip from its shelving support. The 
angry blood rushed hot to his face. 

“Lon,” he whispered, “you take 
the steer; I’ll take the man.” 

He stepped out boldly from behind 
the bushes. He wanted a clear view, 
so that he would not miss his aim. 
Lon was only a pace behind. Both 
saw the “‘steer’’ start back in alarm. 

“Fire!” shouted Dirk. 

There was a blinding flash of light, 
followed by a report that shook the 

forest. As Dirk lowered his rifle he caught 
aglimpse of Lon sprawling and struggling in the 
hazel brush, where the vicious old gun had kicked 
’ him. Then he heard a terrific grunting and 
** HERE, LOOK HERE! ”’ snorting. Evidently the steer had been hit. 

An instant later, some great object came 
| how could you prove it? Wait a day or two.” | thundering up the track. Through the clearing 

But Dirk could not wait, and he and Lon | smoke Dirk saw a pair of great moose plunging 
| decided to keep watch during the night. They | straight toward him. It was their shortest road 
| proposed taking their guns with them, but| of escape, and they, of course confused and 
| Mother Driscoll, who was famous for her hatred | terrified, had run toward the flash, as deer often 
| of firearms, persuaded them to go unarmed. do when fired upon by jack-light hunters. 
| ‘They were late in making a start, and when| Foramoment Dirk paused in terror. Recover- 
| they reached the bush, what was their amaze-| ing himself, he threw the rifle with all his force 
| ment to find the work of the marauders already | at the head of the nearest moose, made a single 
accomplished. Spouts that had just been/| desperate leap, seized a sapling maple with one 
replaced were snapped off short, and the sap | hand and spun around it as a boy would do, 
was gone from scores of the boats. Vainly they | playing tag. 
tramped back and forth through the bush; the| The great animals, coming at headlong speed, 
thieves were not to be found. In the morning, | seemed to be charging furiously. In his excite- 
however, they discovered prints of moccasined | ment Dirk’s foot caught in a dead limb, and he 
feet and the tracks of steers. sprawled at full length on the ground. 

“We won’t stand this any longer,” said Dirk. At that instant Dirk was deafened by the 
“Next time they come prowling around here, |erash of two rifles almost over his head. He 
we'll shoot ’em in their tracks. That’s the only | glaneed back, shuddering. One of the moose 
way to deal with robbers.” staggered and fell with a bellow of distress. 

Just at dusk that evening Jimmy thrust his | Then he felt himself half-buried in a smothering 
head into the shanty window. avalanche of hair. The second moose had rolled 

“There’s the Babbitts!” he gasped, excitedly. | almost over him. He felt the blood dripping in 

Dirk and Lon ran to the doorway. At the | his face. 
end of the clearing, where they had been seen on| “Help! help!” he called, struggling feebly 
the previous day, the two Babbitt boys were| under the weight of the moose, and uncertain 
skulking through the bushes. Each of them | whether it had been killed or not. 
carried a gun, and apparently they were anxious| The huge body was pried up a little, Dirk rose 
to keep out of sight, for when they saw the} up, and there stood the Babbitt boys. When 
Driscolls at the shanty door, they disappeared. | they saw that Dirk wasn’t injured they doubled 

Two minutes later Dirk and Lon, crouching up on the ground and laughed until the woods 
and crawling, left the shanty on the other side, | rang. It was this uncanny sound that met the 
| keeping well out of sight of the strip of woods | ears of the terrified Driscoll family as they came 
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of his tail. For a second Dan Hulett did not examined it carefully. In several other places | where the Babbitts were. In this way they ran | hurrying down from the shanty, axes in hand, 
Speak. He wiped the perspiration from his face | they found more moccasin tracks and hoof-| for several hundred yards, and then stopped, | prepared to fight any number of infuriated moose 


with his sleeve; then he broke out: 

“Wal, 1 swan!” 

There was no further trouble in getting the 
Hulett family into the Sunday school. From | 
that time on they were always there—Dan and | 
~ wife, and the little troop he called his “seven | 
kids.” 

When, late in the autumn, Miss Richmond 
withdrew from her hill-town “campaign,” she 
left behind her a name that is still spoken 
lovingly in every household. Her influence 
really‘changed Dan Hulett’s habits and his life. 
He remembers and regards her with a sort of 
reverent amazement. The fox-chase that ended 
In = Schoolhouse is a story that never wears 
out. 

“Beats all natur’,” he exclaims, “how it all | 





prints. 

“Most sap-stealers think pails and kegs are 
good enough, but these people come with a 
yoke of oxen and barrels,” commented Dirk, 
ominously. 

“Wonder whose steers they could be?” asked 
Lon. ‘“Carter’s are still in the pineries; Morri- 
son’s using his, and Seeberger —” 

“T know!” interrupted Jimmy Driscoll. “It’s 
that new family of Babbitts. They’ve got a 
pair of runty red steers—don’t you remember? 
Besides,” he added, excitedly, as if it had just 
occurred to him, “the boys both wear moccasins! 
They’re great hunters, you know.” 

“Tt may be possible,” said Jonathan Driscoll, 
shaking his head. “One of them was over and 
tried to borrow our second syrup-kettle. I told 








| panting and heated, near an old log. over Dirk’s dead body. 

Dirk leaned over and drew from a protecting! ‘What were you tryin’ to do with them 
layer of leaves a double-barrelled shotgun and a | moose?” gasped George Babbitt, as soon as he 
short rifle. Both of them were loaded half-full | could get his breath; and Dirk, like the man he 
of coarse salt, with a big charge of powder | was, blurted out the whole story. 
behind. Unknown to his mother, Jimmy had | “I’m ashamed of my part, too,” he said, 
brought them from the house that afternoon, and | frankly, grasping the hands of the Babbitt 
| Lon had loaded and secreted them. | boys. 

“We'll tattoo ’em for thieves this time,” said “That's all right,” responded George Babbitt, 
Dirk, grimly. heartily ; ““we’ve got the thieves,” and he tapped 

They skirted the clearing and reached the|the mighty body of the nearest moose. “We 
sugar-bush by its farther end, working their found ’em stealing sap,—there’s nothing a moose 
way cautiously up toward the centre. They | likes better,—and we’ve been watching your bush 
were sure that the Babbitt boys would come | to catch ’em.” 
from \the opposite direction. Near the edge of| Next day Mother Driscoll roasted a huge 
the bush and close toa little valley, through which | piece of venison, and all the Babbitts came to 
they could retreat if necessary, they concealed | Ginna. Ray STANNARD BAKER. 
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Current Topics. 


The final loss of the Maria Teresa is to 
be deplored. Yet there is a certain artistic fitness 
in having the last Spanish war-ship in the Western 
world perish, a broken and rusting wreck, on the 
very strand reputed to have been the first shore 
reached by the first Spanish ship that ever entered 
American waters. 


President Faure of the French Republic 
lately put on miners’ clothes and went down into 
the working-place of men on the eve of striking. 
The miners heard him gladly. The incident is a 
better augury for good government in France 
than if a hundred French orators ascended to 
the heights of eloquence and declaimed about 
freedom and equality. 

A prominent politician, having been 
defeated in the late election, was asked if he 
would now retire from polities. “‘No,’’ he replied, 
“T have too many friends to reward to get out 
yet.” In that reply was the whole philosophy of 
misgovernment. ‘The man who is in politics 
for the sake of rewarding his friends is the very 
man who should forever be debarred from the 
public service. © SE 

In South Dakota an amendment was 
adopted in the recent election which introduces a 
modified form of the Swiss initiative and refer- 
endum in the making of laws. In the future, 
whenever five per cent. of the voters of the state 
petition for a law on any subject, it will be the 
duty of the legislature to pass such a law and 
submit it to the voters at the next election for 
their approval. ale 

Mr. Stead reports in the London Daily 
Chronicle that wherever he goes in Europe he 
finds the governing classes understanding, and 
to some extent using, the English language. At 
the Court of St. Petersburg it is the household 
tongue; the tsar, the tsaritsa and their children 
habitually use it in conversation with each other. 
There is an old saying that the tongues of earth 
are many, but of heaven only one. Then the 
growth of one language toward universal use— 
and the English language is making it—may well 
be reckoned a.growth toward the divine ideal, 


Whether equal suffrage is to be enjoyed 
or merely endured by women, it has been for 
some years conceded to them in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Utah and Idaho; and just now South 
Dakota has come near to adopting it in the form 
of a constitutional amendment. It is note 
worthy that in all these new and sparsely settled 
communities of the West the women are much 
less numerous than the men, and are probably 
the more highly valued for their rarity. In 
many localities they are chosen as directors or 
superintendents of the schools, and in Idaho two 
of them have been elected to the legislature. 

The case of young Miss Marlowe, who 
recently died on the stage of a New York theatre 
during the performance, has called attention to 
the peculiar strain which attends an actor’s life, 
and which with certain sensitive temperaments 
is apt to overstimulate the heart. To many the 
profession is a constant interplay of excitement 
and exhaustion; and often one’s engagements 
must be kept regardless of depressed or delicate 
conditions of health, for no manager can afford 
to depend on substitutes or supernumeraries. 
And of the hundreds who try to live by histrion- 
ics, only a few win an income which permits 
them to lay by for repairs. 

A twentieth century thank-offering 
of twenty million dollars—one-half to be devoted 
to the educational, the other half to the chari- 
table, enterprises of the church—has been invited 
by the Methodist Episcopal bishops. They ask 
that it be subscribed and paid during the three 
years beginning the first of January, and have 
named a commission of clergymen and Jaymen 
to carry the plan into effect. It is a vast amount 
that is demanded, vast enough to test the faith 
and courage of even this great and generous 
denomination ; but ours is not a “day of small 
things’ in Christian benevolence, and there 
should be inspiration in the thought of the great 
things that twenty million dollars will do. 

A Brazilian merchant has recently 
called upon an American jobbing house for a 
peculiar article of export. He wanted to buy 
a supply of diplomas or degrees from American 
schools of medicine, law, dentistry and civil 
engineering. It appears that the practice of 
these professions in Brazil requires a diploma or 
a degree, and as the foreign article is very 
acceptable, some Brazilians prefer to buy. the 
“sheepskin” rather than spend the time and 
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study in acquiring the knowledge which it repre- 
sents. Doctor Johnson, in commenting once 
upon an institution that was selling its honors, 
remarked that it was “getting rich by degrees.” 
This is the opportunity that the Brazilian importer 
offers, but it is probable that the authorities 
there will be alert enough promptly to suppress 
| such a fraud. 


police courts one thousand times on charges of 
city there are men—and occasionally a woman— 


and the office of the police magistrate. On this 
side of the water we are gradually learning to 
place under guardianship and medical treatment 
those helpless slaves of appetite who cry out, 
with poor Roger : 

Ne TT eee art Ten maid with thinking, 


I’d give up heaven for something warm, 
To stop this horrible inward sinking. 


~ 
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A Momentous Year. 


HE year which is just drawing to a close 
will be marked on the calendar of time by 
most of the peoples of the earth as an 

uneventful twelvemonth. Political changes 
have, for them, been few and slight. The 
conquest of the Sudan by England, the sensa- 
tional discussion of the Dreyfus case in France, 
the Kaiser’s visit to the Holy Land, an average 
annual amount of wrangling over the partition 
of ‘Africa and the plunder of China,—this almost 
exhausts the list of great matters in which the 
powers of Europe were chiefly concerned. 

To this country the year 1898 is one of the 
most memorable in our history. Wehave seen a 
war begun, waged and ended. A stop has been 
put to the scandal of Spanish misgovernment in 
Cuba. The war has added to the territory of 
the United States one of the richest and most 
populous of the West India Islands, and one of 
the greatest groups of islands in the Pacific 
‘Ocean, with many million inhabitants of race 
and speech alien to our own. 

An independent government and q national 
flag have also disappeared from the Pacific, and 
the Diawaiian Islands have become a part of the 
American republic. All these changes make 
this government very different from what it was 
on the first of January. They open to this 
people, for good or ill, a new career of, which no 
man can foresee the issue. 

A review so briet as this must omit many 
events that may yet prove to have been of world- 
wide importance; but no record of the year, 
however short, is complete without a mention 
of the death of the greatest statesman of the 
century, Mr. Gladstone. 
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Marketology. 


N Cincinnati recently, an observer noticed a 
group of young girls from a fashionable 
school, note-books in hand, as led by a 

teacher they consulted butchers and fishmongers 
and vegetable dealers, studying the best cuts and 
the seasonable produce. 

“T will tell you,” said one butcher, frankly, 
“what the poorer classes will not hear: that 
meat at fifty cents a pound is no more nutritious 
than some at fifteen cents, and properly cooked, 
the cheaper is just as palatable. It is the poor 
people of Cincinnati who buy the highest-priced 
meats and vegetables.” 

Another marketman says that he once asked a 
seamstress who habitually bought tenderloin 
steak why she did not take the round, which 
was much cheaper. She replied indignantly, 
“Do you suppose that because I do not come 
here in my carriage that I do not want just as 
good meat as rich folks have?” and she could 
not be convinced that the cheaper parts were 
just as wholesome. 

Marketology, as the Cincinnati boarding:school 
girls call their new course of instruction, is an 
essential part of woman’s education. She should 
know grains and flour by size and color; the 
opening and waning of the season for the many 
varieties of meat, fish, game, vegetables and 
fruits; what articles must never be bought in 
cans; and what colors and mixtures suggest 
adulteration. She should also know how to 
supply her family with food which shall most 
perfectly nourish the body; to regulate, as one 
enthusiastic mother insists she can, “Jack’s 
temper, make Will a football half-back, and 
prepare Margaret for her final examinations.” 


~~ 


War Upon Anarchy. 


CONGRESS is in session at Rome, in which 
representatives of the various European 
governments are met, to devise effective 

measures against anarchists. The meeting is 
held at the invitation of the Italian government, 
and the immediate reason for calling it was the 
shocking murder of the Empress of Austria. 

The congress has no authority to settle ques- 
tions which may be discussed. The delegates 
will submit to their respective governments the 
conclusions which they may reach, as suggestions 
for legislation. 

The programme of the congress contemplates 








| by ene government to another government 


William Onion is the rather rank name of | thing to unite the governments of Europe against 
a man who has been brought before the London | him; but, in fact, a serious difficulty arises in 
| connection with the first item in the programme. 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct. In every | 
| include ordinary political revolutionists? Eng- 
who thus go back and forth between the saloon | 





four things: A definition of the crime of anarchy ; 
rigorous legislation against it; the amendment 
of extradition treaties so that anarchists shall be 
treated as common malefactors, and surrendered 


demanding them; and measures for preventing 
the use of the press for the spread of anarchism. 

As the hand of the anarchist is raised against 
every form of government, it might seem an easy 


How shall an anarchist be defined so as not to 


land has given shelter to “Stepniak’ and other 
Russian Nihilists, and to political refugees from 
other countries ; will she be inclined to surrender 
such persons because their crime is described as 
anarchy? What assurance could there be that 
an offender, extradited as an anarchist, might 
not be sentenced for some lesser crime? 
Standards of personal and political liberty and 
of the freedom of the press differ so widely 
among the governments concerned that it will be 
hard to bring them to a practical agreement. 
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SLEEP. 


Sleep, Silence’ child, sweet father of soft rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings. 
William Drummond, 
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Queen Wilhelmina’s Future Husband. 


UEEN WILHELMINA having chosen 
the prince whom she wishes to marry, 
is now forced to consider a series of 

questions of rank and precedence which were 
most vexatious to Queen Victoria nearly sixty 
years ago, when she had a young husband. Is 
the favored suitor, Prince William of Wied, to 
be known as a king or as a prince consort? 
What is to be his rank when he and the young 
queen are entertaining royal guests at their own 
court or are visiting the palaces of foreign 
capitals ? 

Queen Victoria, when she was on the eve of 
marriage, wished Parliament to confer upon 
Prince Albert the title of king consort because 
she preferred to have him equal in rank to 
herself. If this had been done she would have 
been spared much irritation and annoyance. 

Parliament neither settled his title nor his 
rank, and contented itself with fixing his income 
at about one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
and making him a naturalized citizen of the 
United Kingdom. The queen was left to settle 
questions of title and etiquette in her own way. 

She issued letters patent declaring that he was 
entitled to have place, preéminence and prece- 
dence next to herself. She put him in the seat 
next to the throne when she opened Parliament. 
She conferred upon him by royal act the title | 
and dignity of prince consort. 

Whenever she went abroad with her husband 
small questions of etiquette were raised. The 
only position which he occupied by a close 
construction of international law was that of a 
younger brother of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg. 
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winds. Any system of spraying the growing 
grain is too costly to be practicable, and so the 
department is now bending its energies to the 
development of rust-proof varieties of wheat, 
which it hopes to substitute for those that suffer 
so severely from the blight. 

American agents are now ransacking Russia 
for these varieties, and by a system of cross- 
breeding with wheats having the hardness and 
color desired here, it is hoped to propagate a 
species adapted to our needs. Some modern 
harvesting machines do not work well with 
bearded wheats, and so this, too, the experi- 
menters have to bear in mind. 

In such ways as these American ingenuity is 
harnessing scientific research to the practical 
needs of the world. 


* 
* 





Tricked. 


RINCE KROPOTKIN, in the wonderfully 

interesting reminiscences which he is pub- 

lishing in the Atlantic Monthly, relates many 
moving incidents of the old days of serfdom in 
Russia. Among them, he tells how Masha, a serf 
in the Kropotkin household and a favorite maid 
of his mother, the princess, obtained her liberty. 
The elder Prince Kropotkin one day, when the 
conversation turned on apparitions, said to his 
son: 

Do you know that your mother appeared to 
me after her death? You = people do not 
believe in these things; but it was so. I sat one 
night very late in this chair, at m wetting topic, 
and slumbered, when I saw her enter from hind, 
e in white, quite pale, and with her eyes gleam- 


When she was dying she begged me to patos 
that I would give liberty to her maid, Masha, and 
I did promise; but then, what with one thing and 
another, nearly a whole year passed without m 
having fulfilled my intention. Then she appeared, 
and said to me in a low voice, “Alexis, you prom- 
ised me to give liberty to Masha; have you for- 
gotten it?” I was quite terrified; I } d out 
of my chair, but she had vanished. ¢ 
servants, but no one had seen anything. Next 
morning I went to her grave and had a litany 
sung, and immediately gave liberty to Masha. 

When, several years later, the old prince died, 
Masha was present at the funeral, and the two 
sons of her master, after it was over, came up to 
speak to her. One of them told her what his 
father had said. Then Masha, a married woman 
with children, leading a free and happy life, con- 
fessed to them what, in her longing for liberty 
and her fear of her master, she had done while 
she was yet a serf. 

“These things,” she said, “happened a long 
time ago, so I may tell you the truth. I saw that 
your father had quite forgotten his promise, so I 
dressed up in white and spoke like your mother. 
I recalled the promise he had made to her—you 
won’t bear a grudge against me, will you?” 

“Of course not!” 

And indeed the young men, nobles though they 
were by birth, had always hated the cruel system 
and sympathized with the serfs, so that they found 
it easy to forgive the trick to which thé serf had 
resorted to obtain what even the old prince 


| acknowledged to be her due. 


+t or ——— 


‘¢ The Last Touch.’’ 


NE day when Gilbert Stuart, the artist who 
painted the best head and the best full- 
length portrait of Washington, was living 





At some courts he was not regarded as a royal 
personage, and those who claimed that dignity | 
either refused to yield their places to him or | 
sulked and acted disagreeably. 
Queen Victoria’s experiences have been con-| 
fided to her daughter-in-law, the Duchess of | 
Albany, who is Queen Wilhelmina’s aunt. ‘The 
young queen has been warned that she ought to | 
do everything in her power to have the position | 
of her future husband settled in advance by the | 
Dutch Parliament. 
This can be done by conferring upon him the 
title of king, or by investing him with the rights 
and dignities of a prince consort of the Dutch 
line. The queen’s ministers are Radical politi- 
cians and may be obstinate; but her subjects 
will want ta make him a Dutch sovereign so far 
as possible. They distrust Germany and cannot 
forget that Prince William of Wied is a dashing 
young officer of the Prussian Imperial Guard. 


* 
> 





Farmers’ Enemies. 


NE of the most important services of the 
Department of Agriculture is its investi- 
gation of the diseases of plant life. The 

losses to the wheat and corn crops alone from 
“rusts” and “smuts,” as the diseases of these 
cereals are called, amount in the United States 
to about twenty-five million dollars annually. 
Almost everything that grows has some malig- 
nant enemy. 

For the smut in corn the hot-water treatment 
is now working quite successfully. It was found 
that the disease was communicated chiefly by 
spores which clung to the seed, and that water 
at a certain temperature would kill these 
germinating spores without injuring the grain. 
Accordingly a sack of seed is soaked in cold 
water for four hours, then spread out upon a 
table in a warm room for-another four hours, 
when the spores germinate, after which the 
whole is immersed for five minutes in water of 
one hundred and thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit. 
A field planted with these seeds does not suffer 
from smut. 

The wheat rusts have proved much harder to 


in Germantown, a suburb of Philadelphia, he 
received a call from a little, pert man, who 
addressed him thus: 

“You are Mr. Stuart, sir, the great painter.” 

“My name is Stuart, sir.” 

“My name is Winstanley, sir; you have heard 
of me.” 

“Not that I recollect, sir.” 

“No!” remarked the young man, not at all 
abashed by his cool reception. “Well, Mr. 
Stuart, I have been copying your full-length of 
Washington. I have made a number of copies. 
I have now six that I brought on to Philadelphia. 
I have a room in the statehouse, and I have put 
them up; but before I show them to the public, 
and offer them for sale, I have a proposal to 
make to you.” 

“Go on, sir.” 

“Tt would enhance their value, you know, if I 
could say that you had given them the last touch. 
Now, sir, all you have to do is to ride to town, 
and give each of them a tap, you know, with your 
riding-switch—just thus, you know.” 

Stuart shut his snuff-box, whence he had been 
feeding his capacious nostrils, and placed it on 
the table—an ominous sign. Winstanley, unheed- 
ing it, proceeded: 

“We will share the amount of the sale.” 

“Did you ever hear that I was a swindler?” 
said the painter, rising to his full height. 

“Sir! You mistake. You know —”’ 

“You will walk down-stairs, sir, quickly, or I 
shall throw you out of the window.” 

The swindler preferred the stairs. 

Stuart told this story to William Dunlap,—who 
repeats it in his “History of the Arts of Design ii 
the United States,”—and added, one of thes: 
pirated copies was the cause of his being employe! 
to paint the full-length portrait of Washington 
which hangs in Faneuil Hall. Said the painter: 

“One of these full-length Washingtons, whic! 
only wanted the touch of my riding-whip, was 
brought to Boston by the manufacturer, who left 
it with a merchant of that city as security for a 
loan of five hundred dollars, and then departed to 
parts unknown. 

“After a time the picture was offered for sale 
as Stuart's Washington, and then the merchant 
discovered that he had been swindled. As he 
could not sell it in Boston, he sent it by one of his 
ships to foreign parts, but it returned unsold. 
Then he presented it to the town, and it was 
hung in Faneuil Hall. 

“At a town-meeting, held in the hall, Federalists 





combat, as their spores are carried about by the 


and Democrats were arrayed in bitter hostility. 
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The merchant who had presented the portrait 
wasa strong Federalist, and one of the Democratic 
speakers told the story of the picture, exposed its 
worthlessness, and ridiculed the mock generosity 
of the merchant, who was anxious to show his 
patriotism and to get an unsalable picture off 
his hands. 

“The merchant was pointed at in the streets; 
even the boys showed by their bad manners, 
when they met him, that they knew the history of 
the picture. His friends suggested a line of 
defence: He had been deceived; he thought ita 
real Simon-pure. There was no crime in not 
being a judge of paintings; but to show that he 
really meant to be generous when he donated the 
pieture to the city, he must apply to Stuart [the 
artist had removed to Boston] to paint a Wash- 
ington for Faneuil Hall. This was a bitter pill 
for the merchant. 

“*How much would it cost?’ 

‘Six hundred dollars, perhaps.’ 

“‘Five and six are eleven—eleven hundred 
dollars!’ 

“But something must be done, and quickly.” 

The merchant consented. His friends called on 
Stuart, and to their proposal he said, “Certainly, 
gentlemen.” 

“Will you do it immediately ?” 

“Immediately.” 

“And the price?” 

“Six hundred dollars.” 

In a few weeks the picture was bung in Faneuil 
Hall. “The merchant,” added Stuart, “paid me 
in uneurrent bills, which I had to send to a 
broker to be exchanged, I paying the discount.” 

“This we give as a Stuart story,” says the 
historian. “All we vouch for is, that he told it 
without reserve.” 
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ART AND SCIENCE. 


An article in Cornhill, on the simplicity and igno- 
rance of great men, says that Professor Huxley 
delivered a lecture at Newcastle-on-Tyne, for 
which numerous diagrams were required. Old 
Alexander, the porter of the institution, and a 
favorite among the members of the society, was 
helping the professor to hang the diagrams, but 
the screen was not large enough, and the blank 
eorner of one would overlap the illustration of 
another. 

The professor declared that he would cut off the 
margins, and asked Alexander to bring him a pair 
of scissors; but alas! they would not work, and 
the learned man threw them down in disgust. 

“Vera guid shears, professor,” said Alexander. 

“T tell you they won’t cut,” exclaimed Huxley. 

“Try again,” said Alexander. “They will cut.” 

The professor tried again, and called, angrily: 

“Bring me another pair of scissors.” 

Sir William Armstrong stepped forward, at that 
point, and ordered Alexander to go out and buy a 
new pair. 

“Vera guid shears, Sir William,” persisted 
Alexander, and he took them up, and asked 
Huxley how he wanted the paper cut. “Cut it 
there,” said the professor, somewhat tartly, indi- 
eating the place with his forefinger. 

Alexander took the paper, inserted the scissors, 
and cut off the required portion with the utmost 
neatness. Then he turned to the professor, with 
a significant leer and twinkle of the eye. 

“Seeance an’ airt dinna ay gang thegether, 
professor,” said he. 

Huxley gave way to laughter, and so did every- 
body present, and of course the scientist paid the 
fine of his stupidity in a sovereign. 

Some one expressed amazement to Alexander 
that he should dare make free with Huxley. 

“Why, mon,” said Alexander, with great 
emphasis, “they bits o’ professor bodies ken 
naething at a’ except their buiks.” 


* 
> 





SHREWD RETURN. 


Many stories are told of M’Donald Clarke, 
known fifty years ago in New York as the “Mad 
Poet,” which show that he had a vein of great 
shrewdness, such as is often possessed by people 
who are counted insane. 

One day he was seated at a table in a New 
York hotel quietly eating his simple dinner, when 
two young men took their seats at the same table. 
M’Donald Clarke was a well-known figure, and 
the young men at once recognized him though he 
did not know them. 

They were not gentlemen in the best sense of 
the word, and it occurred to them that they might 
have some sport with the poor poet. Consequently 
one of them said in an unnecessarily clear tone: 

“I have seen almost everything and everybody 
in New York, except M’Donald Clarke. I have a 
great admiration for his poems, and I would give 
4 great deal to see the man.” 

When he paused, the mad poet leaned forward, 
and said with evident gratification: 

“Sir, [am M’Donald Clarke, whom you say you 
Wish to see.” 

The young man stared at him with much rude- 
hess for a moment, and then drawing a quarter 
from his pocket he laid it on the poet’s plate, 
Saying, “That’s for the sight!” 

Clarke looked at the coin for an instant, and 
then placing it in his pocket, he took out a “York 
shilling,” twelve and a half cents. This he handed 
to the young man, saying gravely, “Children half 
price,” 


e 
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SPREAD OF ENGLISH. 


An English missionary, a Wesleyan, in his 
‘lescription of religious work in West Africa, 
“Nine Years at the Gold Coast,” tells how his 
hational pride was once gratified by the remark 
of a German missionary. 

At Cape Coast, English was so generally spoken 
that the Wesleyan missionary did not think it 
Worth while to acquire a knowledge of Fanti, the 
vernacular of the negroes. Subsequently, he saw 
his mistake, and expressed regret to a German 
missionary that he had permitted his many 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


occupations to prevent him from studying the | 
native language. 

“And what need,” replied the German, “have | 
you English to learn a foreign language, when you 
make every nation under the sun learn yours?” 

The German, who spoke ten years ago, had 
observed what English colonization and commerce 
were then doing to repair the linguistic breaches 
begun at Babel. Since then, a dialect, whose 
basis is English, has come into use wherever 
Englishmen and Americans have located as 
traders. Even in Paris restaurants the American 
girl, on trying her boarding-school French in 
ordering a dinner, has been answered by the 
gargon, “Will madame please speak English? I 
speak it.”’ 

Natives are often perplexed when Englishmen 
try to speak their language. Two English officers 
went ashore at Teneriffe and asked in Spanish, as 
they thought, for cigars. The Spanish salesman 
appeared bewildered for a moment, and then 
replied in excellent English, “If you please, 
gentlemen, we do not speak German here!” 





A Beautiful Souvenir 


Given to Companion Subscribers. 





The Companion Calendar for 1899 is in 
the form of a floral heart, a dainty design 
of violets bordered with gold. This unfolds, 
revealing exquisite reproductions of three 
original paintings. 

In the Centre is a genre picture, “An Ameri- 
can Girl.” At each side is an emblematic 
panel—figure-pieces, entitled respectively, 
**Early Daisies”’ and ‘‘Among the Wheat.” 
Reproduced as they are in twelve colors, 
these’ pictures preserve the softest tones, 
as well as the most brilliant shades, of the 
costly originals. They measure twenty- 
five inches in length by eleven in height. 

Its Unique Form was designed especially to 
favor the many persons who, after the year 
is over, will wish to preserve this Calendar 
as a work of art. Simply reverse the floral 
covers, and the three pictures, unmarred 
by any printing, will appear in perfect shape 
for framing —thus to become a permanent 
ornament for the home. 

This Beautiful Calendar is published exclu- 
sively by THE COMPANION, and cannot be 
obtained elsewhere. 

It will be given to all New Subscribers 
for 1899. 

It will also be given to all Old Subscribers 
who renew and pay their subscriptions for 
1899. Perry Mason & Company. 





HUMILIATING A RIVAL. 


It is not a mooted question in Persia whether 
women dress for the eyes of men or those of 
women, as there only women see women, at 
parties. In her book, ‘‘Through Persia on a Side- 
Saddle,” Miss Sykes, writing of the women of 
Teheran, the capital of Persia, confesses that even 
Mohammedan isolation does not prevent women 
from being envious of other women if they are 
dressed better than themselves. She writes: 

I was told that many of the fine ladies would 


ve large sums in the Euro; = oe s of Teheran 
~ Fed rocade of silk which stru 


ited their friends, flaun' 
ontentassously before them t to their jealousy. 
Us ually, , powers, one-of the guests would pay 
her hostess 2, bane some more of the 
same mate made up for A, ~ of 
her slave-women.- che ‘ten would invite a large 
company to tea, and the cups would “I handed 
round by a negress adorned in the rich silks with 
which the former hostess is arra: 
Later on the slave — ance before the 
Be mort The great lady, who had been invited to 
mortified, would both disappointed and 
"The lady who had ga the party 
would b be pleased at vexing the rival. 


ALL BUT THE SUPPER. 


One who meets with a disappointment is fortu- 
nate indeed if he can make body else respon- 





mo ! relieving Coughs, Sore Throat, Asthma, 
of the Bronchial Tubes, no better remedy 
bes be found than “Brown’s Bronchial Troches.” (Adv. 
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as it is Delicious.’’ 


Walter Baker & Co,’s 
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Costs less than one cent a cup. 


Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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HARPER'S: 
BAZAR 


CHOROROHSOHROTOTOKNEHORETOES 
A Fashion Paper for Women 


exeate — do not know HARPER'S 
BAZA der that you may learn its 
value to every woman we will send it to you 


4 WEEKS FOR 25 =** 


This is a special offer, and an excellent 
cpvercus nity to secure a trial — 
to the ing fashion paper in America. 


THE MIRROR 
OF FASHIONS 


During 1899 HARPER’S BAZAR will con- 
tinue to maintain its prestige as the most 
valuable weekly fashion publication. 


PARIS FASHIONS 
Exclusive models in dress from this great 
fashion centre will be published each week 
with on yy descriptions and com- 
ments written by experts. 


LONDON FASHIONS 
Fashions in tailor-made dresses emanate 
exclusively trom London, and the BAZAR 
will aa ow valuable suggestions and 
illustra this style of dress. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS 
commendable for their quiet taste will be 
— illustrated and described week by 
week. 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 
Nowhere in America can such cyectiont pat 


terns be obtained as those publ 
attractive gowns in HARPER'S BAZAR. 


OUTLINE PATTERNS 
i ae form bi- 
of } gh gp ree py 4 
HARPER’S sBATAR: th, are valuable 
patterns, and are given free with the paper. 


COLORED FASHION PLATES 


Many women like to know the prevailin 
colors in dress. These plates, publis' 
monthly, give the key-note of the style. 


MILLINERY 


The fashion in hats will be illustrated in 
the BAZAR, with valuable suggestions as 
to trimming, use of colors, wearing, etc. 
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EVERY boy should be a marksman, It is a 
~ manly quality, and target penction ot steadies 
the nerves and ma! es excellent sport. 


DAISY AR RIFLE 


modelled after the latest target rifle, is the hand- 
somest air-gun made, and is - in any one’s hands 
because it cannot ex Light and inexpensive 
(1000 shots for 10 cents). No smoke, no noise 
no Gome. Solid walnut stock, nickel-plated 
I, globe sights, interchangeable parts. 
The ‘ 2oth Century Daisy” shoots either shot 
or darts, price $1.00. “‘ Daisy Repeater,” 1.25. 
If your dealer will not sell you a “ Daisy” (be 
sure the word “ Daisy” is on the stock), we will 
send you one from the factory, prepaid on receipt 
of price and 25 cents extra for express charges. 


Handsome Booklet FREE. 
The DAISY MFG. CO., Plymouth, Michigan, U.S.A. 








sible. Witness the Italian farmer who decided 
that, better late than never, he would hear one of 
Verdi’s operas: 


He took his ticket, travelled up to Milan oo 
the Ay | depths of the count , and securin 
ee seat, listened to “Aida ;’ ut he did not ke 

e music at all, and he wale to the composer to 


“Sader the circumstances, the farmer added, he 
hoped that Verdi would see the reasonableness 
of at once returning him his a. There was 
his railway fare, his ticket of admission and his 
—— at Milan, for which he enclosed the bill. 

maestro entered fully into the humor of the 
situation. He wrote back a polite letter regretting 
that his music had ated to Peleese and enclosing 
the railway fare and the price of admission. 

But he added that, as the farmer would have 
had to provide himself with supper at home, he 
could aot admit the justice of t it part of the 

claim, and he abrolatoly declined to pay for the 
supper at Milan. 





‘ APTLY CRITICISED. 


One of the best criticisms of Scott’s novels was 
given by an Irish cobbler, as related in the biog- 
raphy of “William Stokes.” 


Doctor Stokes had often loaned the cobbler odd 
volumes of Scott to read. alking beside him 
one day on the at the doctor said: 

“Well, Denny, what did you think of the last 
book I lent you?” 

“It’s a great book intirety, docther, an’ Sir 
Walter Scott’s a thrue historian.’ 

“T’m inclined to ee with you,” replied Doctor 
Stokes. “But what do you mean exactly by calling 
him a true historian?” 

“T mane, your honor, he’s a thrue historian 
because he makes you love your kind.” 
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is found on every well-furnished toilet table 
in the land, because it is the perfect liquid 
dentifrice. 
cleansing, antiseptic and abso- 
lutely harmless, it appeals to the 
refined tastes of intelligent people. 





Fragrant, delicious, 
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The Third Ohio. Doft your 
caps who love heroie men! 

The Fifty -fourth Virginia. 
You may give salute again! 

*Twas in the days when Civil 
War between the heated 


states 
Unlocked its dread Pandora’s box and loosed a thou- | 


sand hates, 
Yet, as of old, the evil box still harbored Hope for men, 
As, even in that turbid rage, these foes discovered 
then. 
The Third had 
e 


willed the day, 
And toward a Georgia prison they were started on their 


fought, the Third had jost. So fortune 


way. 

Poor fellows! with what glorious dreams they left the 
Buckeye State, 

And now, despoiled of hberty, they tramped disconso 


ate, 

And gladly would have bartered every chance of 
storied fame, 

For one kind word of solace, tor one breathing of the 
hame 

By tender Buckeye voices 
did ache 

For old Ohio homes between the river and the lake! 


Nor was it sentiment alone that found an inner prey, 

As supperless they sank to rest upon the naked clay. 

For mingling with the thought of home, and all its 
tender ties, 

Were dreams of bread and beefsteak, and of butter- 
milk and pies! 

The Fifty-fourth Virginia had broken up its ranks, 

And idly sauntered over to inspect the captive “Yanks.” 

Then spoke a disappointed voice,—“As fahas I cain 


How their stubborn hearts 


ew. 

They-all’ are ges’ like we-all, cept we're gray-backs 
placerin’ blue. 

Are we-all Southe’n gentlemen, or are we ornery 


rutes, 
To let these guests yeah go to bed as hollow as ol’ 
boots?” 


How soon the camp was redolent of brown and tooth- 

some “pone! ' 

And the sizzhng of the bacon was the sweetest music 
D 


own ! 

And oh, those gallant Southerners, who served it 
piping hot, 

With a “Yanks, this yeah’s no banquet, but 1's sho'ly 

all we got.” 

But shifting are the waves of war. In Tennessee, one 

A Union camp was flooded with a captured crowd in 


gray. 

Dilapidated gray it was, yet not much worse for wear 
an they who wore it. So remarked a lounging 
Yankee there, 

When suddenly his eyes grew wide. his mouth fell 


open, too, 
And then he gathered up his legs and furiously flew, 
Exclaiming, “Boys, O boys! if you've a humafi gizzard 


n ye, 
You've got a chance toshow it. Here’s the Fifty-fourth 
Virginie! . 


Out of their tents they tumbled! 
their store! 
They ran the sutler dry, and growled because he had 


no more! 
They filled those Johnnies to the brim. They held a 


ubilee, 
And nothing lacked that could be bought or begged in 
Tennessee! 


‘Tis a very simple story, and yet perhaps it shows 

It’s easier making friends of men nm conquering 
them as foes. 

But should we wait until the foe is humbled to the dust 

Before we offer generous words, before we share our 
crust? 

No; let our next foe learn from us ‘tis harder to resist 

The open hand of friendship than the clenched and 


armored fist. EDMUND VANCE COOKE. 


They emptied all 
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Two Roof Stories. 


ERE are two strange roof stories for 
the children ; they have at least 
the merit of being true. 

The Cincinnatian vouches 
for the first. The children in 
a farmhouse in northern Ger- 
many, two summers ago, found 
that a stork was going to build 
its nest on their roof. They 
had been told that this was a 
sign of good luck, so they fed 
the stork all summer until it 
; grew quite tame. 

When autumn came, knowing that the stork 
would leave them, they wrote a letter, setting 
forth their pet’s virtues and cleverness, telling 
how dear it was to them, and begging the people 
to whom it came, in whatever far country, to be 
kind to it. They all signed their names, and 
tied the letter under the bird’s wing. 

Winter passed and spring came, and one bright 
morning there stood the stork again upon the 
roof! And under its wing was tied another 
letter. It was from a missionary in Africa, to 
whose house the stork had come. He said he 
was sure that the children who had been kind to 
a bird would be sorry for the black children 





among whom he lived, whom a famine and fever | th 


had brought into sore want, and that they would 
help him to save them. 

The next letter that the children wrote went to 
Africa by mail, and carried friendly words and 
substantial help from them and their friends. So 
it was that the poor dumb stork did God’s work. 

The other story was told twenty years ago by 
a venerable minister, then in charge of the Home 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church in this 
country. Dining one day with a friend in New 
York, he told of the hardships borne in winter 
by certain missionaries to the Indians in the far 
West. 

Two children at the table listened eagerly, and 
consulted when they were alone as to how they 
eould earn money to help these poorly clothed 
and half-starved men. They lived in the fourth 
story of an apartment house. “If we were in 
the country,” said the girl, “‘we could raise cows 
and sheep. But here —” 

The boy’s eyes flashed. 
chickens—on the roof!” 

The fenced-in roof was already their play- 
ground. They bought in the market their 
“stock” of two or three fowls, fed them well, 
and soon had fresh-laid eggs to sell to the other 
tenants in the house for their breakfasts. When 
summer was over, they brought their small 
earnings to their old friend in a tiny purse. 

As the clergyman made his rounds among 
the wealthy churches of the country, he told the 


“Here we can raise 
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story of the poor workers for Christ in the West, 
and of the work of the children upon the roof. 
The story of “that little purse brought in thou- 
sands of dollars to our Indian mission,” he said. 
| If the seed be good, no matter whether it be 
| Paul or a child who plants it, God, the giver of 
| all good, will give the increase. 


o 
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Boating at Eton. 


| Eton is the only one of the great public schools 
in England where boating has attained any high 
degree of prominence. Its development there 
was slow, notwithstanding the advantages offered 
by the river Thames, which separates the school 
from the castle and park of Windsor. Mr. John 
Corbm, in bis nt of “Schoolboy Life in 
England,” gives a brief history of the sport. 


| Ever since the school began, I suppose, the boys 
| have played hookey to £0 fishing and swimming. 
| Even as early as the las century, masters winked 
at the fact that the river was “out of bounds.” 
In fact, the buman nature in both boys and 
masters cried out that the river was made to 
enjoyed, and in the face of bookfuls of rules crews 
began practising. 
nly one head-master, Doctor Keate, so famous 

for his floggings, dared to make a stand inst 
boating. earing that an oem was planning an 
expedition on the river, he threatened to expel 
any one who joined it, and at the appointed time 
went out on the towing path for a stroll. A crew 
dressed like the Eton eight and wearing masks 
issued from the Brocas, as the neighborhood 0 
the boat-houses is called. Catching up with them, 
Doctor Keate shouted: 

“Foolish boys, I know you all. Lord —, I 
know you. +, you_had better come ashore. 
Come here, or you will all be expelled!” 

The only answer was the hooting of boys 
stationed behind hedges. The crew rowed on— 
followed by several masters on _horseback—and 
finally disembarking, took off their masks, and 
gave a Joud “Hurrah!” It was an eight of water- 
men whom the boys had induced to impose on the 
masters. Keate declared that there should be no 
Easter holiday unless the boys who had hooted 
him gave themselves UR Some twenty of them 
were “swisbed.” Yet sentiment in favor of 
the sport was so strong that no subsequent master 
risked ridicule by interfering at the Brocas. 

The first formal recognition of boating was due 
to the drowning of one of the boys in 1840. After 
this, no boy was allowed on the river who had not 
“passed.” “Passing” is one of the prettiest cere- 
monies on the river. master stands on 
Acropolis—a high place near the swimming-hole. 
The waterman presents his pupils, undressed, in 
a omg Each in turn plunges in, swims about 
thirty yards to a pole stuck in the water, which 
is “over his bead,” and then back to the punt. 
His “form” must so good as to prove hint 
capable of swimming in his clothes. 

idly eves however, a boy could still be 
punished for ing caught out of bounds on his 
way to and from the river; but as the masters 
were good sportsmen, all the boys had to do on 
meeting a master was to dodge into a shop. 
Sometimes, coming up from the river, a crowd of 
boys would overhaul a master walking in the 
same direction. Then all they did was to slow 
up, and march into bounds at the great: man’s 
heels. Of course the master knew what was 
poling on, but he chose not to see it for fear of 

ving to punish it. 

Tn 1860, the captain of the boats plucked up 
courage to beard the head-master with the 
common-sense request that the boys who were 
rowing rogues’ n “the boats” might come and 
go openly to and from the Brocas. The request 
was granted, and presently the freedom of the 
river was extended to the whole school. 








The Power of a Word. 


A vivid illustration of the power of mere words 
over human beings is noted by a thoughtful French 
writer, M. Francisque Sarcey. He says that after 
the wreck of the steamship Bourgogne many 
passengers were found floating, drowned, with life- 
preservers on. The life-preservers were fastened 
upon the bodies, but were fastened around the 
belts instead of under the arms, and the greater 
weight of the upper part of the body had tipped 
the head under water, and the person was infalli- 
bly drowned. 


Now the greater number of the persons so 
drowned were French, and the French term for 
a life-preserver is ceinture de sauvetage, or “life- 
saving belt.” This word ceinture suggests to the 
mind, in its moments of disorder and unreadiness 
such as a great catastrophe brings, the idea of 
putting on a belt; and as a belt is around the 
waist and nowhere else, the frightened person 
ytd adjusts the life-preserver close about 


ps. 
The result is that as soon as the person so 
provided falls into the water, his body tips over 
with the heavier portion downward, and the head 
is ae beneath the surface. 
he word “belt,” therefore, the French writer 
insists, was the cause of the loss of many lives in 
e Bourgogne disaster. Unfortunately, it was 
not the cause of so many as the want of courage 
and chivalry on the part of the crew. 
In the English language we have no such con- 


fusi notion connect with word which 
describes same object. Perhaps it is the 
word “life-preserver” that inclines us to put the 


article on close under the armpits, so that it holds 
the head of a floating person out of water. 

The French propose to counteract the fatal 
effect of their own word by renaming the article, 
and calling it a brassiére, which is a kind of waist, 
and by bringing in the word bras, or arm, is 
expected to teach the people to puta life-preserver 
on just underneath the arms. 


“For the word, as we know, is a being alive,” 


the great French poet, Victor Hugo, has said. It 
is always, in any land or as employed in any 
language, a most powerful living being. 
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Homesick. 


Homesickness rarely excites commiseration. 
Like seasickness, it is not supposed to be of 
importance enough to receive sympathetic con- 
sideration; but then die from its effects. The 
recovery of many a volunteer among the Cuban 
recruits, when weakened by disease, or prostrate 
and suffering from wounds received in battle, 
was retarded by the irrepressible longing for 
home, that neither reason nor will could control. 
And this longing not infrequently so depresses 
vitality as to cause death. A hospital corre- 
spondent of Leslie’s Weekly gives one or two 
instances of homesickness in the army that will 
interest the reader. 


One man from the colored troops on the “fighting 
line,” who came with the first detachment, was 








not wounded, but only stunned by the explosion 
of a shell which had fallen near him. There,was 
nothing the matter with him but the shock to his 
nerves—and homesickness. He spok 
He would take no food, and 
together on his cot looking out from the open flies 
of the hospital-tent. with a face full of unspeak- 
able loneliness. : 

aig | morning when she came to the pea 
Mrs. Marsh would bring him some little thing 
which she had peepared for him at home. Little 
by little she wakened his interest, and finally he 
was dismissed from the hospital happy and well. 
One of the doctors and I were speaking of this 
case,—Ward, his name was,—when a physician 
who is at Old Point for a short vacation came in 
to offer an illustration of homesickness. 

“When I was assistant surgeon in the arm 
during the last war,” he said, with an amu 
n e young assistant listening, “I had an 
idea that 1 knew more than the surgeon-major. 
I rn ae all assistants think so at one time or 
another, but I believe that in this case it was true. 

— was a hard man, and there was one 
ease in the camp with which he had no patience. 
It was a poor chap who was simply dying of 
homesickness. 

“T stop: by him one day where he was sitting 
with his face in his hands, and put my hand on 
his shoulder and spoke a word or two. e looked 
up, and I shall never forget his look as he said: 

“*You’re the first one that’s spoken a kind 
word to me since I came’ 

“I told the surgeon about it afterward, and he 
said 1t was all nonsense, and that the man was 
a too lazy to work. ‘ 

“*T said, ‘He's not ley! he’s sick.’ 

“But the major had his mind made up, and he 
hunted the poor chap out and set him to loading 
stuff in the commissary department. That after- 
noon I came across him, sitting on a sack of grain 
with his head down, and I noticed the way he’d 
slum forward. I laid hold of bim, and found 
that he was dead. Plenty of them died that way 
—of homesickness.” 
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Our Broken Walls. 


Over a winding, wayside wall, 
ged, and rough, and gray. 
There crepta tender and clinging vine, 
Tirelessly day by day. 
At lastits mantle of softest tint 
Covered each j seam, 
a straggling wall, half broken down, 


came, that leafy, tinted crown, 
Fair as an artist’s dream. 


h, for the kindness that clings and twines 
Over life’s broken wall, 


4 to hide them all! 

h, for the helpful, ministering hands, 

Beneficent, willing feet, 

hat spread rich mantles of tender thought. 
i 
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er life’s hard places, till Time has wrought 
Its healing, vine, complete. 
LANTA WILSON SMITH. 
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Mr. Lamson’s Firmness. 


To see ourselves as others see us would un- 
doubtedly be instructive, but much might be 
gained, also, if we could now and then hear our- 
selves as others hear us. : 

ee said Mr. Lamson, in a somewhat 
irritated tone, “I wish you would speak to Martha 
about the way she slams doors. It is exceeding] 
annoying to feel as if a hurricane had ushere 


ests into ws Aw & and her — from the 
in -room the kitchen is unnecessarily 
noisy.” 


ve eon to her a great-many times about 
it,’ said Mrs. Lamson, meekly. 

“But not with sufficient firmness, my dear,” 
said her husband. “Now I will speak to Martha 
on the subject myself, just as I did about the 
papers on my study-table. I have had no trouble 
since that time.” 

Mrs. Lamson smiled, but said nothing. Later 
in the morning, as she sat in her room sewing, 
she heard her husband’s voice addressing Martha 
in hall below. _ : : 

“Martha,” he said, depreeatingly, “did—did it 
ever occur to you how easily doors slam if one 
isn’t very careful, and what a disagreeable noise 
they make?” : 

“Sure, and I should say it did, sorr,”’ loudly 
assented Martha. ‘And the way they slip out of 
a body’s hands is awful; that’s what it is, sorr! 
Portiéres is the things to have, Mr. Lamson, and 
save all throuble; and a patent slow spring on 
the outside door, sorr. I’m only a cuke, but I 
has my nerves, and it jars ’em awful when you 
and Mrs. Lamson are passing in and out, though 
I’ve niver spoke a wurrd about it before, sorr, for 
I know my ge 

“Well, well, Martha, I’ll see what can be done,” 
— Mr. Lamson, mildly; “I’ll see what can be 

one.” 

“Thank you, sorr,” said Martha. “D’ you mind 
how much betther off you are since you Kept your 
— in that drawer, sorr, same as I made bold 

ax you to, ’stead of that clutter always on 
your table, sorr?” 

“Yes, yes; it had slipped 
your idea, artha,” said Mr. Lamson, and the 
consultation abruptly closed. 

“My dear,” said the minister, later in the day, 
“T have been thinking how pleasant it would be 
to have soft bangings at some of the doors. And 
as for the front door, it needs one of those self- 
-closing springs, I notice. It seems to me the 
little difficulty in regard to which we were speak- 
ing this morning could be easily obviated in this 
way.” 

Again Mrs. Lamson smiled, but the reason for 
her smile she did not state. 


my mind that it was 
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Helped Out by a Bear. 


An odd although rather brutal story of a man’s 
adventure with a bear, is told in the “History of 
Williams County, Ohio.” John Gillet had made 
up his mind, from various signs, that there was a 
nest of bear cubs somewhere in his neighborhood. 
One day, when he was out hunting for them, he 
grew tired, and as his good luck had it, sat down 
to rest beside the very stump in which the nest 
was hidden. 


Hearing the cubs scratching inside, he leaned 
the branch of a tree against the stump, which was 
a very tall one, climbed up, looked down into the 
hollow, and saw two cubs about the size of “full- 

rown rat dogs.” Without ee to think, he 
Smped into the hole, caught the cubs, tied their 
mouths so that they could not squeal, and fast- 
ened their feet so that they could not scratch; but. 
then, Gillet used to say, in telling the story: 

“I knew the old bear would be along pretty 
soon and make it hot for me if she found me in 
the nest; so I swung the youngsters into my 
buckskin belt preparatory to getting out. 

“Get out? Did I get out? Land of love! It 
makes me shiver to think of it yet. I could no 
more get out of that stump than I could fly. The 
hollow was bell-shaped, larger at the bottom than 
at the top—so large, in fact, that I could not put 
my back against one side and my feet and hands 
against the other and crawl up, as rabbits and 
other animals climb up inside of hollow trees. 
In no way could I get up a foot. 

“There were no sticks inside to help me up, and 
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I made up my mind I had to die, certain. About 
the time I came to this conclusion I heard the old 
bear climbing up the outside of the stump. With 
only my hunting-knife as a means of defence, and 
in such close quarters, you may possibly imagine 
my feelings. 

‘The old bear was not more than half a minut: 
climbing i the stump, but it seemed like a month, 
at least. thought of all my sins a dozen time: 
over. At last she reached the top, but she did not 
seem to suspect my presence at all, as she turned 
round and began slowly descending, tail foremost. 
I felt as though my last hour had come and | 
began to think seriously of lying down and letting 
the bear kill me, so as to get out of my misery a; 
quickly as possible. 

“Suddenly an idea struck me, and despair gave 
way to hope. I drew out my hunting-knife and 
stood on tiptoe. When the bear was about seven 
feet from the bottom of the hollow, I fastened ov 
her tail with a viselike grip, and with my right 
hand drove my hunting-knife to the hilt in - 
haunch, at the same time yelling like a whole 
tribe of Indians. 

“What did she do? Well, you should have seen 
the performance. She did not —e to reflect a 
moment, but shot out at the top of the stump like 
a bullet out of a gun. I held on until we reached 
the ground. Then the old bear went like lightning 
into = brush, and was out of sight in half a 
minute. 

“I: took the cubs to Adrian the next day, ani! 
got five dollars apiece for them.” 
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Young Shafter’s Lesson. 


The Cleveland Leader gives the recipe by which 
General Shafter learned self-reliance, saying that 
the story is told in the officer’s own words. 


Once, when I was a boy at school, our teacher 
called up the class in mental arithmetic, and began 

utting questions, beginning with the pupil at the 

ead. I stood somewhere near the middle, and 
next below me was a boy who was three years 
older, and considerably ahead of me in our various 
studies. 

“How many are thirteen and nine and eight?” 
asked the teacher. 

One after another the boys and girls peensed 
and failed; meantime I thought it out. The 
question had just got to me, when I heard the big 
poy, _ stood next, whispering, apparently to 

mself: 


“Twenty-nine, twenty-nine, twenty-nine.” 

“Well, Willie,” said the teacher, “let us see if 
you know. Come, now, be prompt.” I cocked 
x head on one side, and said, triumphantly, 
“Twenty-nine!” 

“Next! How many are thirteen and nine and 


eight?” 

Thirty,” said the big boy below. 

That was just what I had figured it to be, 
myself; and | made up my mind, then and there, 
to depend on my own ju ent for the future. 
Ever since when I have had anything to do, and 
have figured out what I thought to the best 
way of doing it, I have gone ahead, remembering, 
when people criticised, or tried to throw me off 
the track, how that big boy made a fool of me in 
the mental arithmetic class. 


——— ser, 


Friends Well Met. 


When true-hearted men in North and South met 
and understood each other, there was never real 
enmity between them. A certain Virginian lived 
near the field of Mechanicsville, where McClellan 
fought one of his severe battles in the summer of 
1862. This man went out to the field, after the 
Northern troops had retired from it, and noticed 
a little fellow lying, wounded, in the hot sun. As 
‘he looked pityingly at the boy, the young fellow 
gained courage to make a request: 

“Neighbor, won’t you get me a drink of water? 
I’m very thirsty.” 

“Of course I will,” said the man, and he brought 


e water. 
The little fellow was encouraged by this, and he 
asked again: 
“Won't yon set me taken to the hospital? I’m 
e Re 


vats woun 
“Well, now, my boy,” said the man, “if I get 
ou taken care of, and you are well enough to go 
ome again, are you coming down here to fight 
me and my folks once more? How about that?” 
It was a hard test for a wounded prisoner, but 
the boy stood it. He looked his captor firmly in 
the eye, and said: atau 
riend.” 


“That I would, m 
“I tell you,” said the Virginian afterward, “I 
liked his pluck. I had that boy taken to the 


hospital, and he had good care.” 
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A Useful Dog. 


Intelligent dogs are many, but not every dog, 
even though intelligent, can be taught to gather 
flowers for its master as a certain Gordon setter, 
named Norah, is said to do. |Her master, Monsieur 
Barbat, writes of her in the Chasseur Pratique. 


In June, 1895, in a walk beside the ponds vi 
Aiton, Savoy, a friend and I tried to reach some 
water-lilies with our canes, but without success. 
Seeing still finer blossoms out in the water, I 
ealled Norah, and threw stones toward them in 
order to induce her to go for them. 

he seemed to understand at once, plunged in, 
and coming and Rolng brought flowers enough to 
fillthe basket. The — present could hardly 
believe their eyes. The dog lowered her head 
beneath the water so as to cut the stems at 4 
certain distance from the flowers. 

This same dog was useful to her master in 
another way. One winter morning she entered 
his study with a stick of wood held between her 
jaws. She deposited the wood in the fireplace, 
went down the steps and brought another, and 
continued her nye until the supply of wood 
seemed to her sufficient, when she returned to 
her place by the fire to enjoy the results of her 
labor. She certainly seems to be a dog of 4 
practical turn of mind. 











Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


"1, Rest rain—restrain. As king—asking. Cati- 
died—can died. Usher—us her. Philip pines — 
Philippines. Flour I shed—fiourished. Teasin: 
tea sing. Mustache—must ache. 

2. 1. Kernel, colonel. 2. Pole, lis, Pole. 
Staff, flag-staff. 4. Mail, male. 5. Pipe. 6. Mote, 
moat. 

3. They laid their offerings at His feet: 

The gold was their tribute to a King, 
The frankincense, with its odor sweet, 
Was for the priest, the paraclete, 

The myrrh for the y’s burying. ; 

1. See, cure—secure. 2. X, posed—exposet. 
- Give unto all, lest he whom thou deniest _ 
May chance to be no other man but Christ. 
Herrick. 
Rail- 


PP 


6. Pen. 
ings. 


7.1. Triangle. 


Bar-n—barn. §8-table—stable. 
Of-fence—offence. 
2. Bill. 
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The New Companion 
Sewing Machine... 


Only $1.00 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE.—The closing 
session of the Fifty-fifth Congress opened 
December 5th, and President McKinley at once 
communicated his annual message. The Presi- 
dent deferred the discussion of the future 
government of the new possessions which will 
come to us as a result of the war until after 
the ratification of the treaty of peace. Until 
Congress legislates otherwise military govern- 
ment will be continued. As to Cuba, he declared 
that Spanish rule must be replaced by a just, 
benevolent and humane government created by 
the people of the island, and that this should be 
undertaken at the earliest moment consistent 
with safety. 


THE NICARAGUA CANAL.—The President 
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The New Companion Sewing 
Machine is modern and up-to- 
date in every particular. 
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No Machine can be more dur- 


urged the importance of taking up at this session @ ) able. 6) 
the question of the construction and control of wy ; No Machine can give better S) 
the Nicaragua Canal. He declared that the (Ss) ) eatlatection = 
construction of such a maritime highway is ey ; n \ 
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No Machine can do finer or 
better work. 
No Machine is more simple or 
runs easier. 
No Machine has a finer set of 


now more than ever indispensable to ready com- 
munication between our Eastern and Western 
seaboards, and that our national policy 
imperatively calls for the control of the canal 
by our government. 
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Tue CuRRENCY.—The only specific sugges- 


‘ ‘ ‘ . |e attachments. F 
tion which the President made regarding the 5 ; ©) 
8] Machine is built with a ~S 


currency was a renewal of the recommendation 
which he made a year ago for the maintenance 
of the gold reserve. This suggestion is that a 
part of the gold in the Treasury should be set 
aside as a trust fund with which to redeem the 
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better grade of steel. 
No Machine is built with more 
care. 
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“greenbacks” or national notes; and that when} (3) 2 No Machine has a better grade © 
a note has been redeemed in gold, it should be 4 of woodwork. L Ky 
kept and not paid out again except in exchange S 9] SS 
for gold. The process which President Cleveland yea, An d et Se) 
described as the “endless chain” for drawing (S > y © 
gold from the Treasury was the offering of the = 2 { it is aeld to Gem- ip) 


same notes, over and over, and demanding gold 
for them. President McKinley’s plan aims to 
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check this process by making the notes redeem- ‘Ss GE is. 25h on 08 =< 
able but once, except as gold has been paid into way, ° - 
the Treasury in exchange for them. (& Half Price. > 
_ N= ‘ 
PRIVATE PROPERTY AT SEA. — Under (eS 5 = S 
ee ie tate nonin sckuee ty the| ¥agt § SEND US A POSTAL AND WE WILL MAIL YOU FREE SAMPLES OF WORK } 
combataats. Private property at sea is liable to SS) { MADE ON THE NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE. SS) 
seizure, and during the war with Spain a number 7X , =< 
of Spanish ships and cargoes were captured by S SS 
our vessels and sold as prizes of war. Our io “ = 
government has long advocated the extension of The Question ¢ 
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protection to private property at sea; and the 
President in his message recommended corre- 
spondence with the governments of the leading 
maritime powers, with a view to securing the 
adoption of the principle of exempting all private 
property at sea, not contraband of war, from 


We are often asked: ‘‘If the 
New Companion is a strictly 
first-class machine, how can you 
afford to sell it at about one-half 
the price of other recognized 
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capture or destruction by belligerent powers.. Ss Q standard grades >” 
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AN INCREASE OF THE ARMY.—The Secre- yey, § eo, 
tary of War, Hon. Russell A. Alger, in view of S 3 B ecause @) 
” wre gg abo cen _— oe eS We ship the Sewing Machine TA 

{Si —mends an increase of thereguiar Wy , direct from the factory to the So) 
army to 100,000 men. This is (& ; home, and thus avoid storage, S) 
about twice its present strength. wey office rent, clerk hire, teaming, Ky 


a insurance and numerous other 
incidental expenses. We employ no agents. Heavy travelling expenses and commis- 


The secretary suggests that a 
part of this army be recruited 
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from the inhabitants of the ( sions are thus saved. No Machines are sold on the instalment pl Th (Ss 
island : . ; plan. e numerous ( 
f + Peet las Swen ww, losses entailed by this system are avoided. S) 
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vA this policy with good results 
seoretary atcer. in India and Egypt; and it is 
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A New Bartt.Le-suip.—The battle-ship 
Wisconsin was launched from the Union Iron 


higher-priced machines.” Mrs. M. E. CHASE, Junction City, Kan. 


like what we have done, on a small scale, in the KF “We bought of A 
. . . you two years and a half ago a NEw COMPANION 
creation of a mounted Indian police force and wy SEWING MAcHINE and it hee been in constant use ever since. S) 
the use of Indian scouts. (&) een | this time it has not failed to do the best of work and has “A 
oo yay 2 =o needed no repairs. We consider it just as good as any of the x 
(2 ‘ x 
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Works at San Francisco November 26th. The ON CGQALey 
— is _— ship to the Alabama and x senatied die diane Coes 

inois, an to carry in her main battery four x M- eo, 
ind ecoatiag ies and tne neh | GY) $s Sa eg ae ae © 


rapid-fire guns. The contract calls for her 
completion next September. 
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given it a thorough trial. I 
can say that it far exceeds my 
highest expectations. Ido not 
see how you can give such 
a nice machine for so little 
money. I have used many 
kinds of higher-priced ma- 
chines but have never used 
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Exports oF Dairy Propvucts. — The 
Secretary of Agriculture, Hon. James E. Wilson, 
reports that experimental exports of our best 
butter to Great Britain have madea very favorable 
impression on the market there ; and the secretary 
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thinks that whenever there is a surplus of our we one I liked better than the ~ 
finest butter, it will find a good market in France S 2 ap ny : ANION.” Murs. G. 

and Germany. He recommends that the provi- =< § W. » Pasadens, Cal. <) 
sions of the meat inspection law be extended to S , CAeer ‘s 
cover butter and cheese; so that these products Ss < =< 


may be branded by United States inspectors to 
attest their purity. The dairy products which 
chiefly compete with our own abroad, those from 
Canada and Denmark, bear such a guarantee. 
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WE PAY THE FREIGHT, The price at which we sell the New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine to Companion readers is but $19.00. On receipt of price, 
$19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. Or we 
Will deliver the machine freight paid, at any office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or 
ray a hye d —_ me see yr me Fe a gel Hg will also allow fifteen days’ trial, and 
machine satis can urned, 7 f 
warrant every machine for tive years. ee 
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A SHort-Livep Repusiic.—The United 
States of Central America. which came into 
existence on November ist, collapsed on the 30th. 
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There was a revolution in Salvador, the smallest ko : x 
but most populous of the three republies asso- S Perry Mason & Co., Boston, Mass. SZ 


ciated in the union. Under the constitution, the 
other two states, Nicaragua and Honduras, were 
bound to furnish troops to suppress the rebellion. 
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Honduras tried to do so, but Niarsua woul] MBOBQBBIBQIOSGSGGSGeSSgSoOGoOGGaaoggo 





not help, and the federation was dissolved. 
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A GUNNER ABOARD THE “YANKEE.” Double- 
day & McClure Company. $1.50. 

A most vivid, instructive and entertaining diary 
of service in the war with Spain, illustrated with 
numerous photographs. By a member of the 
New York Naval Reserve. 
How To Get Strronc. By William Blaikie. 

Harper & Brothers. $1.75. 

A rewritten and enlarged edition of an approved 
treatise for those who wish to gain “all-round” 
muscular development. 

THE STORY OF THE RAILROAD. By Cy Warman. 
D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 

The romantic history of railway development on 

this continent, narrated by a competent authority. 
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NATURE AND SCIENCE. 


CANNON-BALL Nuts.—It is perhaps not 
generally known that the three-cornered nuts, 
called Brazil-nuts, grow in packed clusters 
enclosed in shells which are roughly spherical in 
form and have somewhat the appearance of 
rusty cannon-balls. In the tropical forests there 
is another nut-bearing plant which goes under 
the name of the cannon-ball tree. The nut- 
shells are almost perfectly spherical, and would 
readily be mistaken for cannon-balls. 

MIGHTIEST OF ALL TELESCOPES.—If Mr. 
R. M. Hunter, of Philadelphia, is able to carry 
out his ideas successfully, he will construct a 
telescope of such enormous power that the 
greatest now in existence will be a mere spy-glass 
in comparison. His plan is to make a reflector 
ae feet in diameter by combining a large 
number of small mirrors in such a 

manner that the light from them 
will be concentrated at a com- 
mon focus. Supposing 
this to be done, the light- 
gathering power of the 
new telescope would be 
about five hundred times 
greater than that of any 
- y instrument now in exist- 
ence. It it were as perfect in construction as 
smaller telescopes are, it might give a magnify- 
ing power of sixty or seventy thousand diameters, 
which would bring the moon within an apparent 
distance of only three or four miles. With this 
telescope the astronomer would have to place 
himself high on a platform supporting the eye- 
piece, while the giant mirror was situated on a 
movable truck below. 






STEEL RAILs now figure as the cheapest 
finished product in wrought iron or steel. A 
good lesson in the finances of modern industry is 
also afforded by them. ‘To establish a steel-rail 
works, an expenditure of $3,000,000 is required 
before a single rail ean be turned out. The steel 
is made to conform to an accurate chemical 
composition—the most accurate in the ordinary 
range of technical operations. 

BrouGut Down By HAIL.—The St. Peters- 
burg Academy of Science was interested recently 
by a note from Professor Karpinsky, describing 
some peculiar hail which fell in Russian Poland. 
The grains were pear-shaped and contained 
black granules. Chemical analysis showed that 
they consisted of iron, nickel and cobalt, and this 
satisfied Professor Karpinsky that they were of 
cosmic origin. The iron was magnetic. The 
grains, probably the débris of meteors that had 
been burned in the upper air, would have 
escaped detection had they not been enclosed in 
the transparent hail pellets, where the contrast 
of color quickly called attention to them. 

THE HEAVIEST METAL is osmium, which 
has, bulk for bulk, very nearly twice the weight 
of lead. The specific gravity of gold is about 19%, 
while that of osmium is almost 224%. Osmium 
is also the most infusible of metals, remaining 
unaffected by a degree of heat capable of causing 
platinum to run like water. It even resists the 
inconceivable temperature of the electric are. 

SUBMARINE SEARCH-LIGHTS.—One of the 
disadvantages of a search-light on war-vessels is 
the revealing of the position of the ship. In the 
United States navy experiments have been made 
with submarine lights, which were placed well 
below the surface of the water, and their rays were 
directed slightly upward. As the light emerged 
from the water, the observers on deck could 
detect any vessel at the point of emergence, and 
the search-light would not betray its own source. 

STEEL WATER-DAm.—In Arizona a railroad 
company is the builder of a dam to form a reser- 
voir for water for the supply of the locomotives. 
The dam is curious in being formed partly of 
steel plates. A masonry foundation runs across 
the bottom of the gap, and masonry abutments 
are built on each side, and the centre and main 
portion isa steel frame faced with steel plates. 
The plates are bent to give them stiffness. The 
Steel portion is 190 feet long and 40 feet high, 
equal to the front of a block of low city houses. 
The plates are three-eighths of an inch thick. 
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Dr. Hayes or Burrato, N. Y., 
announces that he is sueceeding in eur- 
ing Asthma so that it stays cured. 


en with small capital to send for 
pase book that explains rd way to 
Ke money with a Ma i 

tern or Stereopticon. s s free 





| McALLISTER, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, N. y. 
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50 diff. genuine Cuba, Pto. Rico, 
» Philippine a. Mexico, Egypt, 
ete., with album, only 5 cents. Approval 
gheote Ss. pS wi anted, New 80-page list | 

Stamps ions. /stab- 
lished beast ‘Standard hemp Co., St. a Mo. 


$2-OUTFIT FREE sccirs 


to introduce our new novelties in Pure fiat, 

Scotch Granite and Tin W are.  Weieeqaiek. Dept. A 

HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WO ph St, ¢ ES 
Successors to SIDNEY NOVELTY WORKS. 


Wurlitzer’<"I an 


RUMENTS of t 
a“ Sam ” buys them. west hr~ 
him wil! suit you. Trumpets, Drams, 
Fifes, Band and C4 other instruments 
* ine Eat S88 pena seme ara 
an at. p. and sample 
d orchestra m' usic, FREE. 


The Rudolp ph WurlitzerCo. Mfrs, 


122 E. 4th St., a hehebnis 
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A Telegraph Operator’s 






work is t, pays good wages, 
and leads to the highest Goaltions, We 
teach it quickly and start our 
ilroad or Com- 

. Crops are 

good, Railroads are very busy, 
are in great demand. 








LACE CURTAINS, 


Watches, Clocks, Tea 

Sets, Toilet Sets, 

with $5.00, B?- 00 and $10.00 orders. 
Send this “Ad.” and l5e. and get 
4¢ lb. Best Tra, iaganees, and 
new Illustrated Price 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 and 33 Vesey St., N. ¥., Box 289. 


YOu CAR MAKE BIC MONEY 
EXHIBITING OUR WONDERFUL 

GEM GRAPHOPHONE 

TALKING MACHINE 










age brass band, 
orchestra, the yane, 
the human voice, in fact 


ee of prominent men COMPLETE OUTFIT con- 
sisting of Talking Mac hine with automatic spring 
motor,12 musical or talking records, large illustrated ad- 
vertising posters (12x18 inches), admission tickets and 
instruction book with advice about making engage- 

ments, securing the use of x hate we) FOR 515.26. 


a child can opera‘ an get out of 
order. Will last a lifetime. Mention The Com: id send 
of G Rec , etc., With copies of 


01 
hundreds of testimonials from people who are making 
hundreds of dollars with our exhibition outfits. Address 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO. (Inc.), Chicago, Ill. 
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Buy Direct from the Manufacturer. 


Solid 
Sterling 
Silver. 


25¢. 





. 

Any one of these Beautiful Brooch or 

: Hat Pins, made of Solid Sterling Silver, 

sent to any address on receipt of 25 cents 
in stamps or coin. 


Bright cut has the effect of Diamonds. 


We guarantee these goods Solid Ster- 
ling Silver or money refunded. 


Sterling 
Silver. 
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BEDFORD NOVELTY CO., 44 Bedford St., 
Boston, Mass. 





State in ordering whether Brooch or Hat Pin. 
« 
» 
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Mepecialiy at this season of the 
year; if yours don’t then make 
them. How to do this is told in 


“FARM-POULTRY,” 


the best Poultry Paper—Brimful of prac- 
tical information worth dollars. Published 
twice a month. ®1.00a year. 50c. for six 
* months. Subscribe now. Sample copy sent free. 


I. 8. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House Street, Boston, Mass. 

YOU CAN MAKE $10 TO $30 
Per day exhibiting our 
Panoramic Cuban War 
Exhibition Outfit. 


‘ a Y Everybody is enthused over the 
brilliant victories of our Army 
an 








Navy and the exhibitions 
have only to be advertised to 
bring crowded houses at good 
prices for arene. ., We _— 


52 
4-7 (14x21) Adver- 
tising Posters, Admission Tickets, etc., for a little meoee, 
Mention 7he Companion and send for circulars with full 
particulars and copies of testimonials from exhibitors 
Bae are making big magne with our outfits. Address, 
Sears, Roebuck & Co., Inc., Chicago, Ts 


LARKIN 
SOAPS 


And Premiums.— Factory to Family. 


:| Ts LARKIN IDEA fully explained in 
beautiful free booklet. Free sample 
Soap if mention this paper. 


The Larkia Seap Mfg. Co., Larkin Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Our offer fully explained in Companion, Oct. 20 & Nov. 2h. | 


FAR S82 


By selling among friends 10 pounds 
Baker’s Teas, Etc., or sell 7 Ibs. 
for Nickel Watch and Chain; 25 Ibs. 
for Silver Watch and Chain; 50 Ibs. 
for Gold Watch and Chain ; 10 Ibs. for 
Crescent Camera or Lace Curtains; 
8 Ibs. for Skates or Air Rifle; 75 Ibs. 
up for Bicycles. Write for Catalogue. 


W.G. Baker (Dept.Y), Springfield, Mass. 
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Grade Stereopticon, 











Note the word R-1-P-A- Me Son the package and accept 
no substitute. R-1I-P-A-N-S, 10 for 5 cents or twelve 
packets for 48 cents, mz Ly 4* “had at any drug store. Ten 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the RIPANS 
CHEMICAL CO., No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 





LOOK FOR THIS 


SIGNATURE on 
‘EVERY JAR OF ~ 


IEBIG 


COMPANYS 


EXTRACT °F BEEF. 














SEND US ONE DOLLAR pation sna weil send 


u eo big 325- ay new pa rn high grade RESERV ™ 
boaL D woo COOK 8' ove be tr freight C.O.D., subject 


to ex: 4 on E Eee it at your freight de: pot and 
if found perfect- 
ly satisfactory 
and the greatest 
stove bargain you 
eversaw or heard 
of, pay the 
freight agent 
our SPECIAL 
PRICE, 
#13.00, 
less the 
$1.00 sent 
with order, 
or $12.00 and 
freight 
charges. 

| This stove 
is size No. 8, 
oven is 164 x 




















Ww = >. FOR OUR Bie FREE 


| 18X11, wop is 42 VE CATALOG 
x23 ;madefrom 
best pig iron, extra large flues, heavy covers, heavy 


linings and grates, large oven shelf, heavy tin-line na 
oven door, handsome nickel-plated ornamentations and 
| trimmings, extra large deep genuine Standish pore: 
reservoir, handsome large ornamented base. Best 
| coal burner made, and we furnish FREE an oe wood 
| grate, making ita perfect wood burner. WE ISSUE A BIND- 
{NG GU. E with every stove and guarantee safe 
delivery to your railroad station. Your localdealer would 
charge you $25.00 for such a stove; the freight is only 
about #i.00 for each 500 miles, so we save you at least $10 
Address SEAKS, ROEBUCK & CO.(Inc.), Chi 2ago. 








twenty years ago. Forests of lumber 
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Bracket Saw Outfit. 


Nothing so popular and useful w 
Bracket Saw Outfit which THE YouTn’s ComPANION originated more than 


as ever invented in the line of tools as the 


have been transformed by the tiny blade 
into useful arti- 





cles of home 











400,000 in Use. 
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adornment. 

Every boy and 
girl of ten years 
of age and over 
ought to have 
one of these use- 
ful Outfits. 

The patterns 
if sold singly at 
retail would cost 
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more than $2. 
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is of spring steel, 12 inches 
rosewood handle. 
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$2 fashionable strawberry design. These 
piece; 1 10-inch Bread Plate Doily; 


Water Bottle Doily; 
1 6-inch Butter Plate Doily; 6 4%4-i 
Doilies. If the pieces were purchased 








me 
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With the saw frame we give two dozen Saw 
Blades, a Brad Awl, a Sheet of Impression Paper (for transferring 
designs), a Clamp (for securing sawing-board to any table), a 
Manual of Bracket Sawing and Wood Carving, and Seventy 
Full-Sized Designs for Bracket Sawing. 


The Complete Outfit, Patterns and all, will be sent 
to any address, post-paid, on receipt of only $1.25. 


PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


All-Linen Stamped 
Table Set. 


This Set consists of nineteen pieces of fine linen, each stamped with the 











1 6x10 Spoon T 


All the above sent post-paid to any address on receipt of only $c. 
PERRY MASON & CO., 201 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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The saw frame 
in length, handsomély nickel-plated with 
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NINETEEN PIECES. 
Strawberry Design. 
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pieces are as follows: 1 20-inch Centre- 
1 10-inch Square Fruit Doily; 1 7%-inch 
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ray Doily; 1 744 x12 Salad Dish Doily; 
nch Tumbler Doilies; 6 3% inch Butter 
separately they would cost nearly $1.7 
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The Youth’s Companion is an illustraced weekly 
aper of eight pages. Its subscription price is 
1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for pit are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be_sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agcuts to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail 
Should be made in . ‘ost-office Money-Order, 
Bank Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All post- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qour paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as We cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent, Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to the Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


to 
PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








PNEUMONIA. 


NEUMONIA, or inflammation of 
the lungs, is one of the scourges 
of our climate, a disease far 
more fatal to dwellers in the 
North than yellow fever is to 
the inhabitants of Rio de Ja- 
neiro or Havana. It claims its 
victims at all seasons, but pre- 

vails especially in winter and spring. 

There are several forms of inflamma- 
tion of the lungs. One, called catarrhal 
pneumonia, attacks chiefly the very 
young and the very old, although 
people of middle age are by no means exempt 
from it. It often occurs in the course of a severe 
bronchial cold, and is simply an extension of the 
catarrhal inflammation from the bronchial tubes 
into their terminations within the substance of 
the lungs. It is this form which is meant when it 
is said that one is “threatened with pneumonia.” 

One is never threatened with the other form, 
called crouy P ia, or simply pneumonia 
—it strikes like a hammer, without warning. 

It is a common belief that the robust and 
healthy are especially liable to be attacked by 
this form of pneumonia. But this is only appar- 
ently true; pneumonia is one of the very few 
diseases from which one hitherto in perfect 
health can die so quickly, and so its attacks are 
the more noticeable; but the fact is that it is 
much more liable to attack those who are below 
par physically; and the previously healthy man 
has a much better chance of recovery. 

It begins suddenly with a hard chill followed by 
fever, rapid breathing, a sharp pain in the chest, 
flushed face, and the expectoration of thick 
mucus usually tinged with blood. In favorable 
eases the fever falls suddenly from the third to 
the ninth day—by “crisis,” as it is called. 

The symptoms of an attack of pneumonia are 
ordinarily so severe that there is no question of 
self-treatment, but the physician is called in all 
haste. Formerly it was the practice to bleed 
repeatedly and to forbid the patient any food. 
At the present day the treatment, is just the 
opposite, but unfortunately it is not much more 
successful. 

This form of pneumonia, like typhoid fever, 
scarlatina, and the like, is what is called a 
self-limited disease ; that is to say, it is a disease 
for which most physicians believe there is no 
specific remedy. Acting on that belief, they do 
not attempt to cure the disease, but try to keep 
the patient as comfortable as possible and sustain 
his strength until the disease has spent its force. 
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LIQUID AIR. 


A scientific discovery that is too expensive to 
be used is not of much practical value. It is said 
that the first ounce of liquid air produced in 
England cost three thousand dollars. Liquid air 
at that price was too dear. An American, Mr. 
Charles E. Tripler, set himself to cheapen it, and 
succeeded. He can now produce it at a cost that 
will place it within the every-day reach ‘of the 
scientific and mercantile world. In the Cosmo- 
politan Mr. Tripler tells some of the results of his 
experiments. 

Liquid air, which is simply ordinary air from 
which most of the heat has been extracted, can 
now be very easily produced. Some fifteen 
minutes after the process is started, a clear, 
frosty-looking liquid begins to pour from a tube 
about an inch in diameter, and speedily fills the 
receptacle beneath. This rate of production can 
be maintained all day if desired. One cubic foot 
of liquid air represents nearly eight hundred 
cubic feet of ordinary air, and in its expansion, as 
it returns to its gaseous state, lies a power of the 
highest efficiency. 

This wonderful substance, which it was once 
believed could never be obtained, is not to be 
trifled with. It may be touched with impunity, 
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provided one is not too deliberate in movement. 
A pause would mean a frost-bite at least. 

An oyster dropped for a moment in a bowl of 
the liquid becomes as cold as if it had remained 
in a refrigerator for hours. If it be immersed 
long, it becomes as hard as the shell from which 
it was extracted. Raw beefsteak may be frozen 
in the liquid until it rings like a piece of bell- 
metal. While in this condition it may be pounded 
into a powder. Butter similarly treated may be | 
powdered into a fine dust, as can also eggs and | 
fruit. | 

When liquid air is brought to bear upon sub-| 
stances that do not usually freeze, its extreme 
coldness becomes apparent. Mercury remains 
liquid at all ordinary temperatures, but solidifies 
at about forty degrees below zero. If half a pint 
of mercury be placed in a mold, and over the 
surface a quantity of liquid air be poured, the 
quicksilver soon forfeits all claim to its name, 
and is frozen into a rigid bar resembling a block 
of tin, but so cold that it almost blisters the flesh 
to touch it. 








HOME-MADE HANDS. 


Many Western railroad men know “the one- 
fingered fireman,” who, even after losing his left 
hand and all of his right hand but the thumb, 
refused to consider himself crippled. The Colum- 
bus Dispatch tells how he supplied the lack of 
fingers and thumbs. 


Fastened to his wrist by two spring bands is a 
piece of steel shaped like a knife-blade. This 
mye along under the thumb, being exactly of 
he same length. 

Between this instrument and his thumb he can 
grasp anything he chooses to pick up. He hasa 
war of attaching to this contrivance a knife, 
while he inserts into the pocket of his left arma 
fork, and so is able to cut his food without 
assistance. 

At first one of his chief difficulties lay in 
buttoning his clothes, but he soon overcame this 
by designing two hooks by which he can do it as 
quickly as a man with all his fingers. | 

He has also a way of attaching pens or pencils | 
to his wrist, and can write exceedingly well. He 
earns a good living as a eT salesman, is 
always cheerful, and has a host of friends. 


TAGGED AND FORWARDED. 


“In charge of the conductor,” children often | 


travel on the cars, but on a recent trip the Cunard 
steamship Campania carried ten boys and girls 
who were taking long journeys alone. 








A girl of fourteen was going to her aunt in 
Chicago; another, aged eleven, to her stepfather 
in North Dakota. boy of ten and a girl of nine 
were consigned to two small towns in Massachu- 
setts. A nine-year-old boy was going to his aunt 
in Chicago; an eleven-year-old girl to her sister in 
Boston, and four children, ranging in age from 
five to eleven, were seeking their father in 
Calumet, Michigan. 

It was the largest pa of unattended children 
that ever landed at New York. All were “tagged” 
with directions, asking those with whom they 
came in contact to see that they were sent on 
their way. 

Counting the ocean Meg f e and the long land 
peemers. several of these little travellers covered 
more than five thousand miles—alone, except for 
the thoughtful and kindly persons who may have 
noticed and helped them. 


WHY HE LIMPED. 


Calmly to put away glory thrust upon him by 
fair women is a pitch of honest self-abnegation 
possible only to a genuine hero, of the type 
described by the Buffalo Express. 


A soldier boy of the Fighting Thirteenth, on his 
return to Buffalo, walked with an engaging limp, 
which excited the curiosity and sympathy of the 
patriotic women who surrounded him at the 
railway station. 

“Was it done by a dreadful Mauser bullet?” 
asked one. 

“Will you be crippled for life ?”’ queried another. 

“T am sure he was shot while carrying a 
wounded comrade off the field!” gushed a third. 

The crippled veteran, as modest as he was 
brave, was visibly embarrassed by these tributes, 
and as soon as he could master his emotion he 
remarked quite sim - ¥ 
. a g’wan! ’Taint nawthin’ but a boil on me 

nee!” 


AMAZING AUDACITY. 


Each interested observer of the part the 
American navy has had in the recent war, has a 
favorite incident which stands clear from all 
other events of the campaign. For stern bravado, 
says the United Service Magazine, it would be 
hard to rival the feat of Ensign Gillis, who saw a 
stray torpedo coming slowly but surely toward 
the anchored torpedo-boat, Porter. 

He sprang overboard, turned the nose of the 
torpedo in a safer direction, and screwed up the 
firing-pin tightly so that it would not operate. 
Then treading water, he saluted Lieutenant 
Fremont and io $ 
peda I have report I have captured a tor- 

0.” 

a ah om, beard ate commanded Frome; 
and G actually 80, SW. wi to 
the ship and fastening tackle yg 





A DISTANT COUSIN. 


At the wedding anniversary of a railway mag- 
nate one of the guests, noticing a somewhat 
lonely-looking and rather shabbily attired man in 
one corner of the parlor, walked over and sat 
down near him. 


“T was introduced to you,” he said, “but I did 
not catch your name.” 
“My name,” replied the other, “‘is Swaddleford.” 
“Oh, then you are a relative of our host!” 
“Yes,” rejoined the “poor relation,” with a 
in, “I am his cousin, five hundred thousand 
ollars removed.” 


Minnie.—What frauds these beggars are. I 
met a “blind” man who said, “Please give me a 
penny, beautiful lady.” 

Mamie.—Yes, he said that to make you think 





he really was blind.—Eachange. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice’’ whitens the teeth without injury. (Adr. 
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Business Edueati 
their HOME by OUR 
SYSTEN. 

The cheapest and 
of study 


Endorsed by thou- 
sands throughout 


i 
the work is accomplished nies by correspondence. 
RIAL LESSON costs only 10 cents and shows how 
thorough is the system we employ. Interesting Cata 
logue free. Our students secure salaried situations, 
BRYANT & STRATTON, 301 COLLEGE BLOG., 
Established 40 Years. Has a National Reputation. 





? Buy Direct from the Manufacturer. 
Solid 
Sterling 
Silver 
Manicure 
Set 


3 


pieces 


50c. 


Sent to any 
address 





Q BEDFORD NOVELTY CO., 44 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Alleock’s fuses 
DO YOU USE PLASTERS? 


You want the best, the one that re- 
lieves and cures. Which is it? Allcock’s ! 
Why? Try it, smell it, compare its fine 
aromatic odor with the smell of all other 
plasters. They all smell alike, a nasty, 
sweetish odor because they are made of 
cheap materials. We guarantee All- 
cock’s Porous Plasters to be made of the 
highest-priced and purest of drugs. Don’t 
be buncoed. Get the best—Allcock’s. 
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good—there is no skirt 
too cheap for Star Al- 
paca Braid. It exactly 
meets the present de- 
mand of fashion for an 
extra wide lustrous 


braid of great durability 
and cleanliness. 


Star Alpaca Braid is woven 
to fit the shape of a skirt 
without draw or pucker, and 
will not shrink. It is made 
in all colors, dyed in the 
wool, The black will not 
wear gray, the other colors 





not 
Ask the dealer forStar Alpaca Braid, 
¥% of an inch wide. 
5 yards to the piece, 10c. a piece. 
Fieisher’s, Philadelphia. 










No better Machine at any price, 


850 Arlington Machine for $19.50 
Other Machines $8.00, $11.50 and $15.00 
all attachments free, over 100,000 in 
use. Catalogue and testimoniais free 
Write today for special freicht offer. 








BUYERS’ UNION. 
B-177, Chicago, is. 









“Appetite 


comes with eating.’’ 
Pearline comes from trying it. 


And the hankering for 
If you’re 


it on coarse clothes, etc., first—things 
that you can’t hurt much, and see how 
it saves work. Having seen Pearline’s 
superior work you'll be ready to use it 
for fine, delicate, cobwebby things, ss1 
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fowber’ WHOKtSaLe’ cnte. catalogue ever published. 
Gombay wnmigaue, Cangas cigs. go venir 


4-POUND CATALOCUE FREE! 


THIS sia SATALOOYE CONTAINS | ‘ 120 PAGES is 9x12x2 inches in size, 
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“Sea 


“The bi 
—Boyce’s Monthly, C! 
“Their catalogue is a vast department store boiled down.”— Atlanta Constitution. 


Bry to d be passed ling th f 
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We could quote thousands of simits 


Machines, Croeker y, 0: 
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e is certainly a merchandise Se Se rs ly ed ® 
hia catalogue in all publicschools.”—The Ho: 
arextracts, SEND 15 CENTS AT ONCE and you will receive the 4-Ib. book by return mail. 


» Furniture, Harness, Saddies, Buggies, Sewing 
Musical Instruments, Furnishing Goods, 


rgans, Pianos, 

Guns, Revolvers, Fishing Tackle, Bieycles, Photographiv Goods, ete. Tells 
just what your storekeeper at home must pay for everything he buys 
and will prevent him from overcharging you on anything you buy; 
explains just how to order, how much the ae to! express or mail 
teens teen hed hed town. THE BIG BOOK COSTS US NEARLY SI, 
the postage alone is 30cents. 
Ol JR FREE OFFER Cut this advertisement out 

= and send to us with 15 ceatsin 
stamps to help pay the 80 cents 
to you FREE by mail postpaid, and if you don’t say it is worth 100 
times the 15 cents you send, as a key 
of everything, say so,and we will immediately return your 15 cents. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS ABOUT THIS CATALOCUE: 
sa t of b info ti 


(Minn.) Tri b 
“A wonderful piece of work.”— Washington National Tribune. 
‘The i 


and the Big Book will be sent 
to the lowest wholesale prices 


rmation.”—Minneapoiis 





ogue is a wonder.”—Manchester (N. H.) Union. 
largest 


Roebuck & Co. is one of the houses of its kind in 


. Chicago.”—Chicago Inter Ocean. 
catalogue forms one of the finest shopping mediums that could possibly be sent into a district.” 


Epworth Herald. 
n. G. A. Southtoun. 


Address, SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO.(Inc.), CHICACO, ILL., U.S. A. 















FastBlack Linings-Willnot (rock 


For Waist or Skirt, Percaline, 
Silesia, Sateen, etc., are positive- 
|, ly unchangeable and superior in 
” quality. Demanded for finest 
costumes, yet inexpensive... . 
Look for Name on Selvedge. 





Dress LININGS and 


Dress Foundations 





Resembles the best quality Lining 
Silks. Especially adapted for Under- 
skirts and Dress Foundations. 
Made in all fashionable shades 
and in NUBIAN Fast Black. . 
NEARSILK has Tag Attached to Piece. 
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The Final Hope. 


Should our toil be all unblest, brothers, 
Should ill winds in future blow 
May we find God’s haven of rest, “brothers, 
In the land we're going to. 
Selected. 





or 


Indian Names. 


An Indian has but one name, or rather, he 
never has a double name, like John Brooks or 


Thomas Wilson. His name is much more than | 


a label. It describes him, tells something of his 
history, and may also indicate his rank in the 
tribe, and his place in its social organization. 
Moreover, it is his property, and cannot be used 
by any one else in the tribe. 

In our directories we sometimes find that there 
are twenty persons of the same name. But 
Indians treat a man’s name as part of his life, 
his strength and his soul. ‘They think an enemy 
could kill him as readily by working spells on 
his name as by poisoning his food or torturing 
his body. For this reason it is sometimes very 
difficult to learn the true name of an Indian. 

There is one small tribe in the Indian Territory 
called the Tonkawas, of whom it is said that we 
do not know the true name of a single person. 
They are all known to the whites by nicknames 
or by names from the Comanche language. The 
same custom of suppressing names existed 
among the eastern Virginia tribes. 

Powhatan and Pocahontas were not the real 
names of the great chief and his daughter. The 
Indians were suspicious of the English, and 
were afraid that they might kill the chief or his 
child by conjuring upon their names, so for the 


chief they gave the name of his village, and for | 


the girl they gave a nickname. Perhaps you 

can find their true names in some old history. 
Many tribes are divided into clans or large | 

families, and in such cases the name generally 


indicates the clan to which the owner belongs. | 


Thus_ among the Wyandots a woman called 
“Throwing Sand” is understood to belong to the 
Turtle clan, and a man named “Long Claws” 
belongs to the Bear clan. 

The name of the celebrated Tecumseh indicates 
a shooting star, or meteor, and shows that he 
belonged to the Panther clan, because the 
Shawanos call a meteor a “spirit panther.’ 
Male and female names are distinguished either 
by sex terminations or by particular appropriate- 
ness. Thus “Enemy-Killer,”” a very common 
Indian name, belongs, of course, to a warrior, 
while “‘Bread-Maker” belongs to a woman. 

In some tribes the child is named immediately 
after birth, according to some accidental cireum- | 
stance, but this name is usually changed later 
on. ‘The eastern Sioux name the baby girl or 
boy according to the order of birth. ‘Thus the 
pretty Sioux name Winona indicates the “First- 
born Daughter.” 

In the Kiowa family with which I live a part 
of the time there is a little girl named Aisima, a 
very pretty name, which means “The Smoke 
Woman.” Onee the family, with ponies, dogs 
and teepee, was on the march, and stopped for the 
night where another party had camped the day 
before. The smoke was still curling up from 
the ashes in the fire-hole dug in the ground, so 
they set up their teepee over the same spot. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. III. 


that he might have health, long life, success on 
the war-path, and be a leader among his people. 


| At last his “tedicin” came and told him that he 


need not pray longer, for that the “Mountain 


warriors. 
He wondered who this unknown rival, the 
| Mountain Bear, could be, and was told to look 
down over a cliff close by. He looked, and there 
he saw himself. Then he knew that his name 
| was to be Setkopti, “The Mountain Bear,” and 
that he would be a noted warrior. He did, 
indeed, so distinguish himself in battle against 
the whites that when the southern plains tribes 
finally surrendered in 1874, although then hardly 
more than twenty years old, he was one of the 
sixty warriors selected to be sent as hostages of 
war to Florida. 
| ‘The grandparents instead of the parents fre- 
| quently name the child, and among the Kiowas 
the grandfather often perpetuates his own warlike 
feats in this manner, thus glorifying himself and 
at the same time making his descendants 
respected in the tribe on account of their warrior 
ancestry. 
My old grandfather is named Gapiatan,— 


| Soest” would be the leader among the young 
| 
| 





assumed to commemorate one of- his deeds in an 
encounter with the Texans. He has called one 
of the children by a name which means “Goes | 
Ahead of All,”’ to commemorate another occasion | 
when he led the charge against the enemy. 
Sometimes an old warrior solemnly gives his | 


worthy of the honor. This is the greatest mark 
of affection and respect that an old man can) 
bestow upon a young one, It is usually done 
upon the occasion of some important tribal 
gathering, and the gift is solemnly proclaimed 
throughout the camp by the publie crier. The 
| old man then takes a new name for himself. 

Among the Kiowas the old men commonly 
| give away their names in this fashion when they 
feel age creeping upon them, but should one die 
| without having thus given his name to some 





| young man, the name dies with him, and hence- | |) 


forth is never spoken, much less assumed by 
| another. 

It is also common for two friends to exchange 
names in the same public manner, after which 
each is known by the name formerly borne by 
the other. This exchange carries with it all the 
obligations of brotherhood. I once witnessed 


occasion being an Omaha dance. 


came out, stripped and painted. Each led a fine 
pony, decorated with bells and ribbons. The 


of Indians standing around, telling the name of 
each young man and their affection for each 
other. Each then presented a pony to the other, 
land the ceremony was completed. There is 
| always an exchange of presents, not necessarily 
ponies, but sometimes guns or blaiikets, on these 
| occasions. 

With all tribes there is an unwillingness to 
speak the name of the dead, for the reason, as 
already said, that the name is a part of the life 
and soul of the person. When he dies it must 
go into the grave and into the spirit world with 
him, just as do his clothes, his shield, his 
weapons,-his horse or anything else that he may 
need. 

To speak the name of a dead friend would be 
to deprive him of something that belongs to him 
in the shadow world, and would bring unrest 
and suffering to his spirit. So strong is this 








Aisima was born there that night, and in remem- feeling that I have had an educated Indian, a 
brance of the incident they called her “The | graduate of a theological seminary and married 
Smoke Woman.” to a white lady, hesitate to tell me his dead 

Sometimes the baby is not named until its ears | father’s name when other Indians were present, 
are pierced, which may not be until the next not because he thought it would trouble his 
sun-danee, and I have seen children two or three | father’s spirit, but because he knew it would 
years old without names. When their parents | offend the other Indians and ostracize him in his 





‘Hygienic $2.50 Shoe 


| the newest, 


| “Kills with a Feathered Lance,”"—a war name | to us; the com- 


own name to some young man whom he deems | CHAS. H. INGALLS & CO., LYNN, MASS. 


this ceremony among the Sioux, the public | 


During a pause in the dance the young friends 


crier made the announcement to the hundreds | 
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MOSS GROWING. N CRUMBLING 
! CLEANING CRACKING 
THE MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO., Drawer 838, Bridgeport,Ct. 


ON VIEW 2% 


at The Youth’s Companion 
| Building, 201 Columbus Ave., 
Made in Button 
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has brought together in its produc- 
tion the choicest leather and 
latest machinery. under the 
hands of skilled and expe- 

rienced shoemen. Dainty as 
easy as the 
dest. The style is due 
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CLEANORA 


FOR THE TOILET AND BATH. 
Sold at Grocers, Druggists and Toilet Counters. 


| NOTHING ELSE LIKE IT. 


We want reliable agents in every city and 
town to introduce our goods, which sell 
rapidly where known. To such will pay 


| Liberal Cash Commissions. 


CLEANORA MBG, Co,, 14 Bread St., Bos Ton. 
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What about it ? : 
e Trial Free. 


an To CONVINCE YOu OF THE MERITS OF 


we will send to any address a trial package 

e free of this wonderful and harmless cure, It 

. will cure the worst headaches. First try this 

free package; then you'll buy the 25-cent box, 
For Sale by all Druggists. 

EUREKA HEADACHE CURE CO., Concord, N. H. 








“Blue Label” 
- Soups 


From the first selection of materials 
to the sterilized cans these soups are 
all that a perfect cook or thorough- 
bred hostess could desire. 

You may visit our kitchens and see. 
Twenty varieties— your grocer can 
SUPPly YOU. cece 


j Curtice Brothers Co., Rochester, N.Y. 


SAVES THE CARPET 


If your sweeper takes up more nap 
than dirt, sop using it. 


ROYAL BLUE SWEEPERS 


take the dirt, not the carpet, and 

















speak to them they call them simply “baby,” 
just as ours might. 

When the boy or girl grows up the child name 
is generally dropped and another one taken 
instead. With the young men of the prairie 
tribes this is usually a dream name. 

When a young man gets to be about eighteen 
years old he goes up on a mountain or to some 
other solitary place, and there fasts for several 
days and nights, praying earnestly all the time 
that his guardian spirit may appear and give him 
“medicin” for his help and protection through 
life. After some days of this he falls into a 
feverish condition and begins to see spirits and 
hear voices, until at last he learns what is to be 
bis “medicin’’—that is, his protecting spirit, or 
amulet—and his “medicin’” name. Then he 


returns to his camp, tells his friends his new | 


name, and sets about preparing the sacred 
amulet, which he carries concealed about his 
person for the rest of his life. 


One of my Kiowa friends, Setkopti, told me | 
the story of his name. When he was approach- | 


ing manhood he climbed one of the high summits 
of the Wichita Mountains to fast and pray for 
his “medicin.” He sat down against a large 


rock, pulled his blanket over his head, closed his | 
eyes, and kept on praying until near sundown. | 


Then he rose, walked about awhile, and sat 
down again with his blanket drawn over his 
head 


Thus he continued three or four days and 
nights, without touching food or water, taking 
only snatches of sleep, and praying all the time 


| tribe. oil themselves. wilt send you a 

vs ‘ P window - cleaner and “How to 

| Among the Kiowas and Comanches, and, it is Sweep,” for 6c. postage, mention- 
said, also among some Eskimo tribes, this custom ing this public ation. 


- r . ~ RAPIDS FURNITURE CO., 
is carried to even greater extremes. Not only is Grand Rapids, Mich. 








the name never spoken again, but the immediate 





relatives also change their own names if these 
suggest in any way the name of the dead person, 
while the principal word of the name itself is 
dropped from the language of the tribe. Instead 
of the word thus discarded some other is used 
which suggests the same idea. 

In our own family there was a little girl of 
| whom I was fond, whose name meant “Standing 
{on Hair.” Her father’s name was “Yellow 
| Hair” and her uncle’s was “Hair Man.” She 
died during an epidemic while I was away, and 
on my return, before going out to camp, some 6f 
my Indian friends came down to tell me about 
it. They warned me privately not to mention 
| the word for hair or several other words which 
had recently “died,” and also not to call her 
father and uncle by their former names, but by 
their new names of Setpa, or “Buffalo Belt,” 
| and Gunaoi, or “Plenty of Teepee Poles.” 

A great many others had died at the same : : . 
| time, and in inquiring for old friends I once or Cod Liver Oil, with all 
twice, without intending it, mentioned a “dead” i iti 
ak” Wan nta eo atans wine Go teat its qualities, free from 
it was a mistake, but on each occasion the men|$ taste and odor. 
clapped their hands over their mouths and hung 
their heads in silent grief, while the women, 
with piteous wailing, caught up knives and 
gashed their arms and faces until they were 
| dripping with blood. JAMES Mooney. 
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Cough Candy 





For sale by Drugegists and Grocers. 
Samples free by mail. 


MORGAN CO., Gloucester, Mass. 
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vailed themselves of our 


Hundreds Generous Offer 


in Oetober and hundreds have written us testi- 
fying to the great benefits received from 


Asthma 


Hale’s Cure. .: 


- 

F. O. Pickup, of New Britain, Conn., has been 
> agreat sufferer for 15 years and after ns aya | 
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large amounts for other treatments was cw } os 
by 4 bottles of Hale’s. Try it. All druggists or — 











express paid on receipt.of 50 cents or #1.00. 
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To MAKE MONEY 
MAKE YOUR HENS ® 
LAY WELL FROM SD 


OCTOBER Tro /ANUARY 


while eggs sell for 25c. to 45c. a dozen. 
The best way to do this is the plan adopted 
by thousands during the past 30 years, 
namely: Mix with the food given.to 
poultry every day a small quantity of 


Sheridan’s Snsition Powder. 


It assures perfect assimilation of the 
food elements needed to produce flesh 
and form eggs. 


Sold by Druggists, Grocers. Feed Dealers or by mail. 
26 cents a package, five for $1.00. Large 2-lb. 
can $1.20, Six cans $5.00. Express paid. 


1. S. JOHNSON & CO., 23 Custom House St., Boston. 


on SAMPLE OF THE BEST POULTRY PAPER SENT FREE. 


FEEDS THE BODY AND THE BRAIN 


Unequalled for Children. 
Extremely Delicate. 
Delicious and Nutritious. 


At All Grocers. Gut of Bear on Every Package. 
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Are 
You Going 
To California ? 


The California Limited, Santa 
Fe Route, gives the best and 
speediest service. Through 
dining car, and observation 

3 car with spacious parlor, 

: especially for use of ladies and 
children. 234 days Chicago 
to ‘Los Angeles. 

S. W. MANNING, Gen’! New England Agt., 
‘The Atchison, Topeka & Sama Fe R’y, 
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and tem- 
pering 
every blade 
with natural gas 
yrodueces The “Perfect” 
knife. Boys need such a 
knifé. Gentlemen must have them. Ladies cannot do without them. We put no pictures, photos or 
mottoes on handles, but we send you.“perfect,” unequalled blades, and beautiful handles of rich 
woods,ebony and pearl. Our No, 1 Gordon “Perfect” is a three-blade, wepsleninn's pocket knife, razor-steel, 
handle of tinest imported pearl, an elegant article ; de #1.80. Same blades in finest ebony hanile, $1.10. 
The cut represents our No, 2 Gordon “Perfeet,” an ideal knife for boys; razor-steel blade, very fine finish, 
with nieke “plated chain. Our price ome always-been 65 cents; we offer them till January Ist at 45 cents, 
We have a larger size, stag-horn handle, plated ends, razor-steel blades, a splendid article for sports- 
men and hunters. This is our No. 3.Gordon “Perfect,” price, $1.00, Our No. 4 Gordon “Perfect” is a 
ladies’ pearl handle, two blades, smaller than No. 1, an exquisite knife, price, $1.25. On receipt of price 
we will mail you any knife, put up neatly in small box, at an hour's notice. If you wish something differ- 
ent from above, write us for catalogue. . Sixty different styles. Every knife is perfect. 
GORDON HAGUE, Manufacturer, Office 68 Dun Building, BUFFALO, N. Y. § 
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“MY BOOK 


For Little People 
Who Love Pictures. 




















From the Children’s Pages of 
The Youth’s Companion. 


A Gift-Book for the 
Holidays. 


Contains 48 large pages, 9xi2 
inches. Printed on superior paper, 
strongly bound in flexible boards. 

Price 50 Cents. 

For sale by all booksellers and news- 
dealers, or forwarded, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 

PERRY MASON & CO., Publishers, 

Boston, Mass. 
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« A GREAT REMEDY, because we can warrantit. On every 


package you find the words, ‘‘No Cure, No Pay.’’ What 
| does it mean? It simply means that if a 50-cent bottle of 
~ Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar does not cure your cough 

or cold, that your a will refund you your money. This 
is the agreement we have with all druggists. D> 


SSSse 


Any Druggist can get Greene’s Warranted Syrup of Tar for you of his wholesaler if you insist. 
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WZ) LEATHER-COVERED. NZ 
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AY, HE Companion Camera, No.1. This Camera makes AY, 
Gs a picture 34%x3% inches and is fitted with a patent K 77a 
AY. safety shutter, suitable for time or instantaneous expos- », 
as ures. The lens is an improved meniscus achromatic, universal GS 
av focus, carefully ground. This Camera is fitted with a revolv- ADP, 
Ss ing diaphragm, having three apertures. = 
ay The finder is square, with the lens carefully adjusted to @s 
AM throw the image in the centre of the plate. Each Camera is AY 
As supplied with two single metal plate-holders. These are but Gs 
AW one-fifth of an inch thick and are fitted with a rubber slide. YD, 
C7 The Camera is covered with grain leather. The outside Gs 
dimensions are only 6% x 4% x 4% inches. FD) 
ae Given only to Companion subscribers for two new Gis 
AY subscriptions and $1.00, with 25 cents extra for postage A 
Gs and packing. Price $4.00, postage 25 cents extra. Gs 
AW; AY 
AV A 
Ws HE Companion Camera, No. 2. This fine Camera as 
AW, is similar to the No. 1 in its arrangement and finish, AYP, 
Us differing mainly in size. It is fitted with a strong men- 7/1 
AV iscus achromatic lens, two finders, and adapted to 4x 5 plates. >, 
ws A double plate-holder is furnished with each Camera, aR 
, together with a new multiplying attachment. By means of 
2, this attachment, two pictures of a subject or object can be Av 
a made on the same plate, and blended so perfectly that no @s 
NZ division or fine is perceptible. For instance, your picture 2) 
Us watching yourself reading; looking at yourself riding a is 
Av bicycle; shaking hands with yourself, and any number of 1p, 
as other positions too numerous to mention. SR 
A Given for three new subscriptions and $1.25, with 2, 
TS 35 cents extra for postage and packing. Sold for $5.00, is 
Ww postage and packing 35 cents extra, or sent by express D, 
7 y at receiver’s expense. &R 
Av», PERRY MASON & COMPANY, &R 
a BOSTON, MASS. 
. : 
SI 











